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CHAPTER I 
The Man 


N 1822 Richard Martin successfully 

introduced the first Act of Parliament 

for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Facing the ridicule of his opponents, ignoring 
the well-meant advice of his friends (who 
begged him to postpone his efforts), Martin 
persuaded a hard-hearted House of Com- 
mons to accept his measure ; when it became 
law he devoted himself to the work of 
bringing offenders to justice. 

This Act, which soon became known as 
Martin’s Act, protected cattle and horses. 
Martin tried again and again to secure legal 
protection for other animals, but not one of 
those efforts succeeded ; his claim to “ im- 
mortal honour ”—to quote one of his con- 
temporaries—rests entirely on his Act and 
his self-sacrificing work for the benefit of 
suffering animals. 


Richard Martin 


Perhaps, to some people, Martin’s right to 
a place among the immortals may seem rather 
slender, but it must be remembered that in 
order to accomplish his one great task he had 
to overcome stupendous difficulties, which 
earlier humanitarians had found insurmount- 
able. He succeeded in bringing about a 
very important reform, the far-reaching 
effects of which are now apparent to every- 
one; in befriending animals he also be- 
friended his fellow-men. 


Richard Martin, of Dangan and Ballina- 
hinch Castle, Connemara, was born in 
February 1754. The day of his birth is 
unknown. He was the eldest son of Robert 
Martin ; his mother was the third daughter 
of the eleventh Baron Trimbleston. He 
died at Boulogne on 6th January 1834. 

The Martins of Galway were a branch of a 
very old family ; it is said that an ancestor 
of our subject, one Oliver Martin, fought in 
the Crusades with Richard I, who afterwards 
granted him the armorial ensigns of the family. 
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Richard was the first of the family to be 
brought up as a Protestant; his father’s 
ambition was that his son would enter 
Parliament and work for Catholic emancipa- 
tion. ‘The boy was sent to Harrow and after- 
wards to a private tutor, a Mr Gunning, of 
Sutton, Suffolk, before going up to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He left the University 
without taking a degree, in order that he 
might at once enter Parliament. 

In 1781 Richard was called to the Irish 
Bar and went on the Connaught circuit, 
but, as he was merely qualifying for the 
duties of a magistrate, his practice was 
small ; indeed, it is said to have been limited 
to one case. He was high sheriff for the 
county of Galway, and colonel of its volun- 
teers and its troop of yeomanry; he was 
returned member for the county of Galway 
in the first Parliament after the Union. 

Hardiman’s History of Galway tells us, 
that “on a rumour of having supported the 
then administration,” Richard Martin was 
deprived of his command of the volunteers, 
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Richard Martin 
“ but that highly spirited descendant of the 


ancient natives of the town having satis- 
factorily refuted the accusation, he was 
reinstated, and afterwards continued in that 
honourable station during the existence of 
the corps.” 

Martin was twice married. His first wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of George Vesey, of 
Lucan, by whom he had two sons, George, 
who lived for only twelve years (1788-1800), 
and Thomas Barnewall, and a daughter, 
Letitia. Martin’s second wife, whom he 
married in 1796, was Harriet, daughter of 
Hugh Evans and relict of Captain Robert 
Hesketh, R.N.; she died in 1846. By his 
second wife Martin had three daughters and 
a son, Richard, who emigrated to Canada in 
1833 and founded a family there. 

On the death of his father in 1794 Richard 
succeeded to the family estate, comprising 
about two hundred thousand acres of some 
of the wildest country in Ireland; the 
estate extended for thirty miles from Ballina- 
hinch Castle. Unfortunately, the place was 
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heavily encumbered. A shrewd business 
man might possibly have prevented the 
debts from increasing, but Martin was not 
that sort of man; his kindly nature pre- 
vented him from paying much attention to 
his own interests. 

Judging from the description by Maria 
Edgeworth, who stayed at the Castle for a 
short time in the year that Martin died, one 
imagines that at that time it was a very 
dreary, desolate place. 

“From the front windows of my room, 
which was over the drawing-room,” says 
Miss Edgeworth, “ I looked down a sudden 
slope to the only trees that could be seen, 
far or near, and only on the tops of them. 
From the side window a magnificent but 
desolate prospect of an immense lake and 
bare mountains. When I went down to 
the hall door at which we had entered the 
night before I was surprised to see neither 
mountains, lake, nor river—all flat as a 
pancake—a wild, boundless sort of common 
with showers of stones ; no avenue or regular 


Richard Martin 


approach, no human habitation within view : 
and when I walked up the road and turned 
to look at the castle, nothing could be less 
like a castle.... No mail-coach road 
comes near here: no man on _ horseback 
could undertake to carry the letters regularly ; 
they are carried three times a week by three 
gossoons or, more properly, bog trotters.” 

Amid these wild surroundings Martin’s 
early days were spent ; perhaps his environ- 
ment helped to make him what he was—a 
man of great originality, unlike his fellow- 
men. His character seems to have been a 
strange mixture of entirely opposite qualities. 
He acquired a great reputation as a duellist. 
He had a singularly kind disposition, and his 
great love of animals and his determination 
to uphold their rights did not prevent him 
from having an equal regard for his fellow- 
men. He had a keen sense of humour, and 
though he preferred people to laugh with 
him, he did not lose his temper when they 
laughed at him. 

He had the courage of his opinions, and 
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an ever-present desire to secure fair play for 
those who most needed it. 

But of his character no one has a better 
right to speak than one of his own daughters. 
In the Animal World, the official magazine 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (which Martin helped to 
found), Miss Harriet L. Martin, one of 
Martin’s daughters by his second marriage, 
wrote in September 1871 : 

“The man who first made cruelty to 
animals punishable by law has been latterly 
accused of utter indifference to the sufferings 
of his own kind, however lavish of senti- 
mentality on the brute creation ; he is said 
to have been insensible to the claims of 
human beings, negligent and careless at 
least. 

“In reply to this calumnious assertion it 
may with truth be said that he was specially 
characterised by the universality of his 
benevolence, by a large-hearted sympathy 
with suffering of whatsoever kind, not merely 
ready to serve when appealed to, but quick 
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to anticipate the request, to divine the need. 
He could see, with his mind’s eye, hunger 
written in the face of that man standing with 
his back turned to him, gazing into the cook- 
shop ; he would stop to listen to the cry of 
the little child, and when he found that it 
had been deserted, did not wait to be en- 
treated to take it where it might get food 
and shelter, beneath his own kindly roof. 
“No portraits could succeed in producing 
a living likeness of him, because they must 
fail to convey that expression which gave its 
peculiar character to his countenance, as well 
as to his whole demeanour. ‘The expression 
I love so to recall. I believe I must coin a 
word to describe it, and call it ‘ fatherliness ’ 
—the impress of the kindly nature which, in 
the overflowings of its benevolence, would 
seek to envelop every poor waif and stray of 
human kind, every created thing that could 
feel and suffer, under his protecting arm. 
“For every form of helplessness he had 
fatherly sympathy, and so it was written in 
his face. I remember it well. If he was 
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prompt to relieve physical sufferings, he was 
equally capable of entering into the feelings 
of those whose sufferings, though of another 
kind than the material, are none the less 
deserving of sympathy, because not directly 
appealing to the senses. 

“We will suppose him at an evening 
party : there has been music—very good, on 
the part of the young governess of the 
family—supper is announced, ladies, young, 
old, and middle-aged, troop off escorted by 
their cavaliers, but amidst the general move- 
ments the young governess has been for- 
gotten. Who perceived that she had been 
overlooked ? Who felt the omission, the 
discourtesy, the want of chivalry in the 
young men of the party? Who returned 
to the drawing-room and conducted in the 
neglected one, taking a seat near her, and 
ensuring her being attended to? Who 
would have ventured to do this, after the 
lady of the house had said, on his observing 
the omission to her, ‘Oh, Miss H. never 
takes supper’; the tone implying ‘I never 
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ask her. Pray do not trouble yourself, Mr 
Martin.2 But Mr Martin did not heed 
either injunction or implied prohibition. 
The lady of the house took this violation of 
her rules in good part, Mr Martin being in 
some sort a privileged person, ‘he had so 
many strange notions.’ What, therefore, 
would have been considered an unwarrant- 
able liberty in anybody else, in him was 
graciously overlooked. | 

“He could feel for the plain girl, the 
obscure girl, as she sat neglected in the ball- 
room, while the beauties or the notabilities 
engrossed all the attentions of the younger 
male portion of the company. Upon whom 
would such a trifling matter as this make any 
impression ? Nobody else perhaps would 
ever observe it, still less trouble about it. 
But then whatever was a source of mortifica- 
tion to another did not appear a trifle to 
him522135. 

“‘ He would risk offending angry fathers by 
his pertinacious intercession for erring chil- 
dren. He would plead with hard, bad men 
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of the world for discarded favourites, left to 
perish when they had ceased to attract. He 
anticipated the day of midnight missions ; 
not a few unhappy creatures has he rescued 
from destruction, persuading parents to re- 
ceive, persuading the sinful ones to desire to 
be received. .. . 

“He was in advance of the humanity of 
his time. There was yet another mode in 
which his benevolence was evinced. Many 
a young man owed his first rise in life to the 
quickness with which he discovered power, 
where others saw only presumption; he 
fostered such by his timely succour, he 
exerted interest, he bestowed money. He 
took such into his family, using his ingenuity 
to devise some employment that might 
remove any humiliating sense of indepen- 
dence. He need not have let that point 
trouble him. In after years there were few 
upon whom the weight of obligation lay 
heavy! He met his full share of the in- 
gratitude which has become a proverb ; but 
his nature was so imbued with kindliness, 
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his benevolence was so instinctive, that no 
experience of unworthiness in former in- 
stances chilled his sympathy for each new 
case as it arose. He was just as ready to 
serve those who needed service at eighty 
years of age, as he would have been at 
eighteen. 

“Happening one day to remark on the 
discouragement he had met with, in some 
cases from ingratitude, in others from the 
fruitlessness of his efforts to serve, he said : 
‘Have you ever watched a mason dashing a 
wall? A great deal falls to the ground, but 
some of it will stick.’ ” 

When Miss Martin wrote that her father 
had been accused of “‘ utter indifference to 
the sufferings of his own kind” she may 
have had in her mind a sentence Dickens 
wrote in All the Year Round in May 1867: 

‘Tt was a pity that he (Martin) could not 
exchange a little of his excessive tenderness 
for animals for some common sense and con- 
sideration for human beings.” 

Dickens was obviously in the wrong when 
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he wrote that; he could not have known 
that the man whose memory he attacked had 
a long list of pensioners, the widows and 
orphans of his poorer tenants, and that he 
regularly contributed £800 a year to their 
support. Martin gave away that money 
every year at a time when, in spite of his 
large estates, he was far from being well off 
himself. 

Sir Jonah Barrington, a friend of Martin 
for many years, describes his character in 
Personal Sketches of His Own Time, dated 
1827. 

“The character I should give him may be 
summed up in a single sentence: ‘ Urbanity 
toward women; benevolence toward men; 
and humanity toward the brute creation.’ 
I must observe, however, that he is one of 
those good fellows who would rather do 
anybody’s business than his own; and 
durst look anything in the face rather than 
his own situation. As to his charity, I cannot 
say too much; as to his politics, I cannot 
say too little. Mr Martin still lives and 
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seems to defy, from the strength of his 
constitution, both time and the destroyer. 
If ever he should become defunct there is 
not a bullock, calf, goose,+ or hack, but ought 
to go into deep mourning for him.” 

Sir Jonah relates an amusing story, told in 
Martin’s own words, of a duel that was not 
fought. 

It appears that Martin had been in dispute 
about some money he had borrowed, or the 
interest he owed. ‘The lender, a Mr Stowell, 
asked for cash or personal satisfaction. 
Martin tells the story himself : 

“TI did not want to shoot him unless he 
insisted upon it; but that as to cash, 
though Solomon was a wise man and Samson 
a strong one, neither of them could pay 
ready money if they had it not.” 

The duel was arranged. Martin con- 
tinues his story. 

““T was just presenting my pistol at his 
body when, having, I suppose, a presenti- 
ment that he should go somewhere out of 

1 Martin’s Act did not protect birds. 
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this world if I let fly at him, he instantly 
dropped his weapon, crying out: ‘Mr 
Martin! Mr Martin! A pretty sort of 
payment this! You’d shoot me for my 
interest money, would you ?’ 

“*<Tfit’s your pleasure, Mr Eustace Stowell,’ 
said I, ‘I certainly will; but it was not my 
desire to come here or to shoot you. You 
insisted on it yourself ; so go on, if you please, 
now we are here.’ ”’ 

His opponent began to talk of security, 
and Martin said he would give what he 
had offered before. The offer was at once 
accepted, and Mr Stowell said he hoped the 
whole thing would be forgotten. 

“* Certainly, Mr Stowell,’ said I, * but I 
trust you’ll not be so hard to please about 
your interest money in future, when it’s 
not convenient to a gentleman to pay it.’ ” 

“He laughed,” added Martin, “and we 
all four stepped into the same carriage, 
returned the best friends possible, and I 
never heard anything irritating about his 
interest money afterward.” 
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Martin’s financial troubles began when 
he was a young man; he may be said to 
have inherited them. It is easy enough to 
read between the lines of this story related by 
Sir Jonah Barrington. 

“‘T met at Rock House, Castlebar, an old 
fellow who told me his name was Ned 
Bodkin, a Connemara boy, and that he had 
come with two or three other lads only to 
search for voters to take to Galway for 
Squire Martin’s poll.” 

Sir Jonah induced the old man to talk of his 
ways of earning a living. 

“Tis me that tans the brogue for the 
Colonel’s (Martin’s) yeomen, besides I’m 
bum bailiff of the town lands and make out 
our election registeries; and keep .the 
Squire’s (Martin’s) accounts, and by my 
sowl, that same is no aisy matter, plase your 
honour, till one’s used to it. But God 
bless him up and down, wherever he goes, 
here or hereafter, he’s nothing else but a 
good master to us all.” 

Sir Jonah got the old man to give 
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further details, and he talked of process- 
servers and their ways in Connemara, 
more particularly when near Ballinahinch 
Castle. 

“Why, if the prossy-sarver is cotched in 
the territories of Ballinahinch, by my sowl 
if the squire’s not in it he’ll either eat his 
parchment every taste, or go down into the 
owld coal pit sure enough, whichever is most 
agreeable to the said prossy-sarver. . 
The varmint generally gulps it down mighty 
glib; and by the same token, he is seldom 
or ever obstrepulous enough to go down into 
the said coal pit. . . . We always give the 
prossy-sarver, poor crethur’, plenty to mois- 
ten his said food with and wash it down well 
anyhow ; and he goes back to the ’sizes as 
merry as a water-dog, and swears (God 
forgive him) that he was kilt at Connemara 
by people unknown, becaize if he didn’t do 
that he knows well enough he’d soon be 
kilt dead by people he did know, and that’s 
the truth, plase your honour, and nothing 
else.” 
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Another of Martin’s contemporaries, 
William Jerdan, tells us this about Martin : 

“His sterling qualities were so embossed 
with wild humour and fun that it was no 
easy matter to form a correct judgment upon 
his real character. . . . Genuine Irish drol- 
lery predominating in the composition, it 
cropped out most luxuriantly in his sayings 
and doings, and begat the absorbing opinion 
of his being a sheer madcap, a blundering 
blade without rational aim, conduct, or 
capacity. ‘This was, however, a great mis- 
take. No madness ever had more method 
iets es 

“It was in one of his speeches in the 
House of Commons that the orator was 
interrupted by ironical cheers ; but he went 
on to the end without stop or notice. When 
he had finished he stepped quietly across the 
floor towards the quarter whence the noise 
had proceeded, and with infinite mildness of 
manner presumed to ask who it was that 
cried ‘ Hare, hare!’ ‘To an Irish gentleman, 
and one famous too for his skill in the duello, 
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it was no trifle to volunteer a reply to such 
a question, and the derisive ‘ Hear, hear’ 
was unacknowledged. A member on a 
back seat pointed slyly down to a city re- 
presentative sitting on the bench below 
him, and Martin’s wrath was instantly 
appeased. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, ‘was it only an 
alderman ?’ and turning on his heel, walked 
back to his place. . . .” 

Jerdan tells of a conversation he had with 
Martin about a fatal duel which had just 
taken place. 

“My companion congratulated himself 
on having been more fortunate in his little 
pieces of business—in proof of which he 
opened his frilled shirt and, unbuttoning 
his white vest, showed me the scars of several 
pistol-shots, not very pleasant to receive 
or look at, but nevertheless insufficient to 
deprive the Legislature of the useful M.P. 
whose benevolence has established a name 
never to be forgotten so long as a right 
and humane usage of the brute creation is 
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enforced and cultivated as it ought to be by 
mankind.) ).).’.."? 

But Jerdan was quite wrong when he 
wrote this : 

“Dick Martin might have a genuine 
regard for bipeds as well as quadrupeds ; 
but it was his special vocation to protect and 
preserve the latter, and to care surprisingly 
little for the former who, he thought, might 
take care of themselves. . . .” 

We have Miss Martin’s word for the 
inaccuracy of that statement, and, indeed, 
the known facts of Martin’s life show it to 
be wrong. 

It is quite likely that the following story 
of Martin, told by Jerdan, is true : 

“ Martin called on the editor of a morning 
paper and asked for an explanation of a report 
of one of his speeches. ‘The editor said 
that the report had been written by one of 
the most accurate reporters on his staff, and 
he was sure that there had been no intention 
of misrepresenting the speaker. 

“'To this excuse the complainant only 
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replied by pulling a copy of the paper out of 
his pocket, and indignantly pointing to the 
obnoxious passage, exclaimed : 

“ ¢ Sir, did I ever spake in italics ?’ ” 

This was just a little joke of Martin’s ; 
italics were rather fashionable in those days, 
and he probably did not like them. 

Jerdan sums up his character in this way: 
“With all his eccentricities Dick Martin 
was gifted with an abundant fund of sound 
common sense. His observation was acute, 
and his conversation agreeable, polite, and 
entertaining.” 

Another estimate of his character is 
furnished by Sir Bernard Burke in his 
Vicissitudes of Families. 

“Weighed accurately in the scales of 
merit, he may have fallen short of his 
ancestors. Most certainly he was not the 
man to have accumulated the family estates, 
but somehow his name stands out to the 
eclipse of those who went before him... .” 

And here is proof that many years before 
Martin was able to secure legal protection 
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for animals, he saw to it that the animals on 
his estate were treated properly. 

“In Connemara . . . the memory of his 
doings on behalf of his dumb friends is 
perpetuated in the ruins of an ancient 
fortalice upon the shores of Ballinahinch 
Lake. The peasants of the neighbourhood 
still know these mouldering fragments by 
the name of Dick Martin’s prison, and will 
tell how the Lord of Connemara used, in 
the somewhat doubtful exercise of his 
feudal rights, to confine therein such of his 
tenants as sinned against the laws of human- 
ity towards the brute creation.” 

Can we doubt that Martin’s good influence 
for the benefit of animals was felt through- 
out the county? Hardiman, the Galway 
historian, writing in 1820, tells us : 

“Tt is many years since the savage 
practice of bull-baiting has been laid aside : 
chanticleer need no longer tremble at the 
approach of Shrovetide, and the public cock- 
pit, formerly in such request, now lies 
deservedly neglected.” 
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From that it is plainly evident that 
Martin’s county was far in advance of 
England in the year 1820. In spite of 
Martin’s efforts in Parliament, bull-baiting 
and cock-fighting did not become illegal in 
England until 1835. The statement about 
“chanticleer no longer trembling at the 
approach of Shrovetide” refers to the 
barbarous sport of cock-throwing, against 
which there was no law in England until 1835. 
The game consisted in throwing stout sticks 
at a bird tied to a post; the feathers of the 
bird were usually greased, so that the sticks 
glanced off it. Shrovetide was the favourite 
time for this amusement. 

Hardiman also helps us to understand 
how it was that such a very kind-hearted 
man should also be renowned as a duellist. 
The inhabitants of the town and county of 
Galway were remarkable for their practice of 
duelling, ‘‘ and which, even still, is far from 
being eradicated. This custom is rather 
singular for being so general among a people 
well known to be religious by habit. . . .” 
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Lecky, in his History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century, tells us that “ the most 
eminent statesmen, the most successful 
lawyers, even the Fellows of the Universities, 
whose business was the training of the young, 
were sometimes experienced duellists.” 

One might have been surprised if Martin 
had not been a duellist. 

I believe there exist only two descriptions 
of Martin’s personal appearance by people 
who actually saw him. Those two descrip- 
tions agree in one detail—that he was a short 
man. 

Maria Edgeworth, writing in 1834, says : 

“* My curiosity had been raised even when 
I first came to Ireland fifty years ago, by 
hearing my father talk of the King of 
Connemara and his immense territory, and 
his way of ruling over his people with almost 
absolute power, with laws of his own, and 
setting all other laws at defiance. Smugglers 
and caves and murders and mermaids and 
duels and banshees and fairies were all 
mingled together in my early associations 
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with Connemara and Dick Martin, ‘ Hair- 
trigger Dick,’ who cared so little for his 
own life and the life of others and so much 
for the life of animals, who fought more 
duels than any man of even his ‘ blue-blaze- 
devil’ days, and who brought the Bill into 
Parliament for preventing cruelty to animals ; 
thenceforward changing his cognomen from 
* Hair-trigger Dick ’ to ‘ Humanity Martin.’” 

That was written from hearsay. There 
is no proof at all that Martin fought more 
duels than any other man of his time, and 
the name “ Humanity Martin” was given 
to him some years before he secured the 
passing of his Act by George IV, a personal 
friend.1_ But Maria Edgeworth was writing 


1 The friendship ceased at the time when the King was 
trying to obtain a dissolution of his marriage. Martin 
sided with Queen Caroline and, speaking against the Alien 
Bill on roth July 1820, said: ‘‘ As the Queen’s friend (if 
I may be so bold) I do protest against this resolution.” 
The friendship was afterwards renewed, and the King 
presented Martin with two stallions of pure Arab blood. 
In the opinion of those well able to judge, however, the 
race of Galway ponies afterwards degenerated for a time ! 
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from her own good memory when she added 
this : 

“TI once saw him, and remember that 
my blood crept slow and my breath was 
held when he first came into the room, 
a pale little insignificant-looking mortal he 
was, but he still kept hold of my imagina- 
Hon Sees 

The only other description of Martin’s 
personal appearance is in The Retrospect of 
a Long Life, 1815-1883, by S. C. Hall, who 
says that Martin was “a short, thick-set 
man with evidence in look and manner, even 
in step and action, of indomitable resolu- 
tion.” Judging from the picture of Martin 
—a half-length portrait—which hangs in the 
Board Room of the R.S.P.C.A., one is 
inclined to believe that this description is 
accurate, although the writer is obviously 
wrong in details he gives of a meeting with 
Martin at the inaugural meeting of the 
RSPCA, 

A very characteristic anecdote of our 
subject is given by Sir Jonah Barrington in 
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his Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation. Being 
in the Irish Parliament in 1798, Martin 
was present at the stormy debates on the 
Union. 

After one of these lively evenings, “ the 
populace became tumultuous, and a violent 
disposition against those who had supported 
the Union was manifest, not only amongst 
the common people, but amongst those of a 
much higher class, who had been mingling 
with them... . 

“The mob seemed as well disposed to joy 
as mischief, and that was saying much for 
a Dublin assemblage. But a view of their 
enemies, as they came skulking from behind 
the corridors, occasionally roused them to no 
very tranquil temperature. Some members 
had to try their speed, and others their 
intrepidity. Mr Richard Martin, unable 
to get clear, turned on his hunters, and 
boldly faced a mob of many thousands 
with a small pocket pistol in his hand. 
He swore most vehemently that, if they 
advanced six inches on him, he would im- 
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mediately ‘shoot every mother’s babe of 
them as dead as that paving stone’ (kicking 
one). 

“The united spirit and fun of his declara- 
tion, and his little pocket pistol, aimed at 
ten thousand men, women, and children, 
were so entirely to the taste of our Irish 
populace that all symptoms of hostility 
ceased ; they gave him three cheers, and he 
regained his home without further molesta- 
tion.” 

One feels that that story shows us the 
real, authentic Richard Martin—fearless, 
wise, quick to appreciate the humorous side 
of an awkward situation. It will be observed 
that he did exactly the right thing at a very 
critical moment, and his conduct is well 
worth remembering in view of the fame 
which he afterwards gained for being merely 
eccentric. Maybe he was eccentric in the 
sense that all men with a marked strain of 
originality in their characters are eccentric. 
But a man who could sway a hostile mob of 
ten thousand persons must have had a vein 
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of something better than eccentricity in his 
nature. 

At times Martin made mistakes, and when 
we read of these we forget the man of the 
world and seem to see only the boyish 
simplicity of his nature—simplicity tinged 
with a love of fun. 

Thus, on one occasion in the House, 
Martin solemnly brought forward a motion 
in respect to the conduct of a certain 
judge. 

“That the character of a judge should be 
treated with all due deference,” he said, “‘ I 
am ready to admit, but when any judge is 
fairly chargeable with misconduct it is the 
peculiar duty of this House to investigate 
such a charge.” 

Unfortunately for Martin’s case another 
member recalled the fact that Martin had 
been before this very judge for challenging 
a man to a duel. The Attorney-General 
protested that Martin’s motion could not 
be sustained, and that it was altogether 
unsupported by facts. There was nothing 
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in the conduct of the learned judge that 
could expose him even to the suspicion of 
partiality or corruption. 

It must have been obvious to everyone in 
the House that Martin was trying, in the 
phrase of to-day, to “ get his own back,” 
but he stuck to his point and protested that 
the judge had acted from motives of personal 
resentment. 

“ As for the transaction that took place in 
Galway (the challenge to a duel) he would 
state it to the House. Here,” says Hansard. 
“the honourable gentleman entered into 
details of the facts connected with a dispute 
he had with a Mr Daly, which he described 
in so very theatrical a manner as to keep 
the House in a continual roar of laughter. 
He complained that at a prosecution which 
took place in consequence of this dispute 
before the learned judge, he was prevented, 
though a party, either from cross-examining 
Mr Daly or speaking to evidence.” 

Martin’s motion was negatived without a 
division, but the man who can amuse the 
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House need have no fear about his popu- 
larity. Martin’s ingenuous blunder probably 
endeared him to many members; when, 
about a month afterwards, he returned to 
the attack the House probably looked forward 
to another amusing recitation. 

In reply to Martin, Lord Castlereagh 
pointed out that five years had been suffered 
to elapse before any steps were taken, and, 
although the country at that time had not 
had the benefit of the honourable member’s 
talents as a representative, yet as an indi- 
vidual he might have laid his case before the 
Legislature. 

And then Lord Castlereagh added this 
striking tribute to the man who, because of 
the rare combination of deep sincerity and 
earnestness and a boyish love of fun in his 
nature, came to be known as “ the eccentric 
member for Galway ”’ : 

“Tf the object of the honourable mem- 
ber,” said Lord Castlereagh, “ was to ex- 
culpate himself in some measure, he could 
assure him (and in saying so he was sure he 
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spoke the sentiments of the House) that, as 
far as the honourable member was concerned, 
there was not the slightest occasion for the 
proceeding, as the honourable member had 
not subjected himself to the animadversions 
or imputations of anyone by the line of 
conduct he had pursued.” 

Technically, Martin had lost the day, but 
he was doubtless well content with that kind 
of failure. Maybe, like other popular men, 
he was loved as much for his faults as for 
his virtues. And one of Martin’s little fail- 
ings was a quick temper. 

On one occasion when he rose to speak his 
voice was drowned in cries of ‘‘ Question ! ”’ 
Thereupon Martin “ expressed a wish that 
the honourable member who was par- 
ticularly loud in his call would identify 
himself to his view.” 

Everyone knew what Martin had in mind 
when he said that ; his reputation as a duel- 
list was widespread. The Speaker inter- 
vened and told Martin that he must be 
aware that the manner in which he had 
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thought proper to notice the interruption 
was not consistent with the usual practice 
of the House on such occasions. 

Martin at once apologised and assured the 
House that his intention was merely to call 
upon the honourable member to show 
himself, as he was satisfied that in doing so 
the Speaker would be prepared to enforce 
order by his authority. 

One can almost see the broad grins on 
the faces of Martin’s fellow-members as 
they listened to that apology and explana- 
tion. 

Something of Martin’s nature, a rare blend 
of stern sincerity and boyish playfulness, is 
revealed in a little speech he made in the 
House towards the end of 1819. He spoke 
in support of a Bill “ for the more effectual 
prevention and punishment of blasphemous 
and seditious libels.” 

No guilt, he said, could be much higher 
in degree than that of the person who de- 
liberately sent forth to the world publications 
calculated to corrupt the heart, to destroy 
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every principle of religion, every source of 
happiness here and of hope hereafter. This 
Bill did not trend upon the just and true 
liberty of the Press. How easy it would be 
to ruin people in their fortune and reputa- 
tion! A man would have nothing to do 
but get three or four dozen handbills and 
put them about on the walls. He knew of a 
banker in Ireland that was treated in that 
manner. He was perfectly solvent if he 
got time, but a report was circulated that 
he could not pay his notes. ‘“ There was 
a run upon the bank, and the man was 
broke.” 

There you have Martin in serious mood, 
evidently very much in earnest. But in a 
flash that mood passed, and the speaker 
became the fun-loving boy. He continued : 

“‘ Suppose, for example’s sake, that any 
person was maliciously disposed against 
Alderman Birch, who made such excellent 
patties, and handbills were sent about saying 
that they were made of young children, dug 
out of the grave, and minced up. Would 
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any person buy those patties? Not one, 
even if the flesh were as white as a chicken. 
No one would go near the shop, and the man 
would be ruined in his business. ‘The devil 
a patty would he sell.” 

The man who described Martin as “a 
born fighter” knew him well. Martin’s 
tenderness towards all animals did not 
prevent him from having other feelings, on 
occasions, towards his fellow-men. In the 
Times of 8th August 1826, we read : 

“Tn the County Court of Galway on 
Saturday a warm altercation arose between 
Mr Richard Martin, M.P., and Mr John 
D’Arcy of Clifden Castle, in consequence of 
the late election for the county, when the 
latter gentleman applied to Sir W. Smith 
for protection. His lordship immediately 
sent for Mr Martin and had him bound 
over.” 

Martin was then in his seventy-second 
year! If he were alive to-day he would 
probably have the reputation of being a 
“ character ’—a convenient description for 
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a man who in many ways is unlike his fellow- 
men. 

It was as a champion of animals that 
Martin won his place in history. Let us see 
what he did to gain it. 
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O appreciate the magnitude of the 

task which Martin accomplished 

one must call to mind the attitude 

of the general public towards animals in the 

latter half of the eighteenth century and 

later, when our legislators first realised the 

possibility of making people humane by 

Act of Parliament. It is well also to remem- 

ber the failures which preceded Martin’s 
success. 

Even in his boyhood days Martin must 
have realised the need of some kind of 
reform for the benefit of animals, because he 
was fond of animals and he must have seen 
them being treated extremely badly in his 
own country. 

In his History of Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century Lecky mentions a law of Charles I 
which condemned the “common practice 
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of attaching ploughs and harrows to the 
tails of horses and of pulling off the wool 
from living sheep instead of shearing them.” 

This law, it seems, was aimed partly at 
the injury done to the breed of horses, and 
partly to the “ cruelty used to the beasts,” 
and the author suggests that this was the 
first occasion in which that consideration 
appeared in British legislation; he adds 
that the fine for this method of ploughing 
was at one time treated as a regular tax, and 
that the custom “long survived the law 
which condemned it.” 

The custom was still observed when 
Martin was a young man ; he must have seen 
horses harnessed by their tails to ploughs 
and harrows. Young’s Tour in Ireland 
(1776-1779) has this : 

“They very commonly plough and harrow 
with their horses drawing by the tail; it is 
done every season. Nothing can put them 
beside this, and they insist that, take a horse 
tied to the traces, and put him to work by 
the tail, he will draw better, quite fresh 
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again. Indignant reader! This is no jest 
of mine, but cruel, stubborn, barbarous 
truth.” 

The Irish labourers had another curious 
custom, doubtless observed by Martin. 
“The fellow who leads the horses of a plough 
walks backwards before them the whole day 
long, and in order to make them advance, 
strikes them in the face: their heads, I trow, 
are not apt to turn.” 

Commenting upon the horses of Ireland 
generally, Young says : 

“The number of horses may almost be 
esteemed a satire upon common sense: were 
they well fed enough to be useful, they would 
not be so numerous, but I have found a good 
hack for a common ride scarce in a house 
where there were a hundred. Upon an 
average, the horses in gentlemen’s stables, 
throughout the kingdom, are not fed half 
so well as they are in England by men of 
equal fortune; yet the number makes the 
expence of them very heavy.” 

Apparently the horses of Ireland were not 
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much better off in the year 1822, the year 
in which Martin’s Act was passed. In that 
year one Thomas Reid travelled in Ireland, 
and in the following year he published a book 
recording his impressions. ‘This is what he 
has to say about the horses : 

“¢ Jaunting cars have often been described, 
but the horses that draw them have generally 
put all descriptive attempts at defiance ; and 
those I saw to-day were truly nondescript. 

Rode many miles. ... Hares and 
illicit distillers are the only animals that 
appear to thrive in this district. . . .” 

Again, Lady Morgan, the Irish novelist, 
writing in 1829, says in her Book of the 
Boudoir: ‘‘In Ireland they (domestic ani- 
mals) are worse treated than in any other 
part of the world, in spite of our dear 
Dick Martin.” 

By that time, of course, Martin’s work for 
animals was well known to everyone. Can 
we doubt that in carrying on this work he 
recalled at times some of the scenes of his 
boyhood days and saw again some of the 
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miserable, half-starved horses of Ireland? 
By his own rough-and-ready method he had 
ensured fair treatment for the animals on 
his estate, but a law was needed to compel 
people to treat their animals properly. To 
induce Parliament to pass such a law was a 
very difficult task. Martin waited for the 
right opportunity ; he waited, because cir- 
cumstances compelled him to wait. 

Ignorance was the main cause of the bad 
treatment of animals in Ireland; callous 
indifference to the feelings of animals was the 
cause of cruelty to animals in this country. 
When Martin first came to Westminster 
brutality to animals was hardly a fault ; to 
try to make it a crime seemed, even to some 
of the leading statesmen of the day, to be 
merely absurd. Had not a man a perfect 
right to do what he pleased with his own 
property—animals included ? 

The law allowed the owner of an animal to 
prosecute a servant who injured the animal, 
but to win his case the owner had to prove 
that the servant was actuated by malice 
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towards him; the feelings of the animal 
were not considered. A man could ill-treat 
his own animal in any way he pleased; he 
did not even run the risk of incurring a little 
temporary unpopularity among his fellow- 
men. 

Martin knew all this, and when he first 
took his seat at Westminster in the first 
Parliament after the Union, he doubtless 
remembered the fate that had befallen the 
first attempt made in the previous year to 
secure legal protection for animals. 

In that year—1800—Sir William Pulteney 
introduced a Bill to prohibit bull-baiting. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan was one of its 
few supporters, but the Bill never got to the 
second reading. Wilberforce, who had as 
tender a regard for animals as he had for his 
fellow-men, tells us in his Diary that the usual 
summonses for attendance were not sent 
out to the supporters of the Bill, and that 
its sponsor argued the question “like a 
parish officer” and did not mention the 
cruelty. Thus ended the first attempt 
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to secure the protection of the law for 
animals. 

Sir William Pulteney tried again in 1802, 
and was supported by Martin, Wilberforce, 
Sheridan, and others, but the Commons 
would not have the Bill. Perhaps even its 
supporters would have been surprised if the 
Bill had passed. Bull-baiting had been one 
of the sports of the people for hundreds of 
years ; there had been no great public outcry 
against it; it was hardly likely that Parlia- 
ment would suddenly consent to make it 
illegal. 

The supporters of the two bull-baiting 
Bills had a very formidable opponent in the 
person of William Windham, Secretary for 
War. Some years afterwards, when Martin 
was trying to get the Commons to accept 
one of his many animal Bills, he said that 
his opponents used Windham’s arguments— 
** but were without his eloquence.” 

In his introduction to The Windham Papers, 
Lord Rosebery says that Windham was “ the 
finest English gentleman of his or perhaps 
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of all time. . . . He was a statesman, an 
orator, a mathematician, a scholar, and the 
most fascinating talker of his day. He was 
brilliant in that galaxy which comprised 
Johnson and Burke, Pitt, Fox, and Sheridan, 
though their memory will survive his. For, 
by the irony of events, he is now best 
remembered as the successful advocate of 
bull-baiting.” 

Canning was frankly in favour of bull- 
baiting. He considered it a most excellent 
amusement which inspired courage and pro- 
duced a nobleness of sentiment and eleva- 
tion of mind. In saying that Canning was 
expressing the popular opinion of the day, 
but he afterwards modified his views. 

It is possible that, although the two Bills 
had failed, their introduction had awakened 
the public conscience. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for December 1802—the year in 
which the Commons had declined for the 
second time to make bull-baiting illegal— 
there appeared the following account of a 
bull-bait at Stamford. 
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“A poor innocent bull was dragged into 
the town amidst the shouts of an applauding 
multitude. It was taken to the Castle Hill, 
tied to an iron ring with ropes, and then torn 
and worried by dogs. The animal appeared 
to possess great strength, and torture adding 
thereto, he soon broke loose and ran down 
the hill into the city, to the no small terror 
of the country people, for it was a market 
day ; several women, with butter, geese, etc., 
ran into St Peter’s Church during divine 
service. 

“To escape his pursuers, men and dogs, 
he attempted to cross the Witham, but failed 
on account of the high banks. After re- 
maining in the water for more than twenty 
minutes, he was dragged again to the place 
of torture, and from thence to a ring near 
the Witham. Here the unhappy victim, a 
horrid spectacle, was baited, lacerated, and 
harassed until four o’clock, when, to the 
great disappointment of his inhuman masters, 
he fell down at the stake and died in a 
moment.... Surely diversions of this 
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sort, if we may give them such an appella- 
tion, are not only a reproach to human 
nature, but a disgrace to every Christian 
country.” 

Apparently the friends of animals intended 
to try again in 1804, but the effort came to 
nothing. Still, the idea that animals should 
be protected by law from ill-treatment was 
gaining ground. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, the great criminal 
law reformer, writing in his Memoirs of the 
events of 1805, tells us that he suggested to 
a Mr Bernard, a friend of the Bishop of 
Durham, “ that he and his friends might do 
a great deal of good by endeavouring to bring 
into general use a mode of slaughtering cattle 
which would be attended with much less 
pain to the animal than that which is com- 
monly practised.” 

Romilly had heard of a new method of 
slaughtering cattle, and he thought that 
rewards might be offered to butchers who 
used it. He added: 

“The proper remedy for the evil would, 
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perhaps, be a law prescribing the mode in 
which cattle should be put to death, and 
prohibiting any other.” Some people are 
still anxious to have a law of that kind ! 

In 1809, Lord Erskine, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, introduced into the Lords 
a Bill for “‘ Preventing Wanton and Malicious 
Cruelty to Animals.” Ifthe Bill had become 
law it would have protected “ any horse, 
mare, mule, ass, ox, cow, sheep, or swine.” 
At the second reading Lord Erskine made 
his famous speech on behalf of animals ; the 
speech was afterwards published in pamphlet 
form and sold at ninepence a copy. 

The Bill passed through the Lords but was 
thrown out in the Commons. Sir Samuel 
Romilly, who supported the Bill, tells us that 
many persons objected to that part of the 
Bill which gave too large a power to justices. 

“ They might imprison for a month ; and, 
if they convicted, they must imprison for a 
week. I should have thought the Bill much 
better if it had merely given to justices a 
power of imprisoning for twenty-four hours, 
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or for any number of days not exceeding a 
week.” 

The Limes warmly approved of the Bill 
and published, in its issue of 30th May 1809, 
a leading article upon it and long extracts 
from Lord Erskine’s speech. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for June and July 1809 
contains a long review of Lord Erskine’s 
speech, concluding with: ‘‘ And we cannot 
but give our most unqualified approbation 
to the Bill and the admirable principle upon 
which it is constructed.” 

One would have thought that the time had 
surely come for some real reform for the 
benefit of animals, but in the following year, 
when Lord Erskine introduced another Bill, 
he was again unsuccessful. 

There can be no doubt that during all 
these years Martin was watching events very 
closely. He doubtless noted the deter- 
mined opposition to any measure for the 
benefit of animals, and concluded that the 
time was not ripe for the reform he had at 
heart. Every failure must have seemed a 
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new stumbling-block to him. His ambition 
was to make cruelty to all animals illegal, 
and Parliament had declined to accept a 
measure for the protection of even one 
animal; Martin’s chances of success must 
have seemed very small. 

Most men of his age would have given up 
the task, but Martin was not like most men; 
he was content to “ bide his time,” and, 
indeed, he had no choice in the matter, 
because in 1812 he lost his seat, and he did 
not return to Parliament until 1818. During 
his absence a Stage Coaches Bill, designed 
mainly with the object of preventing acci- 
dents, but which, if it had passed, would 
have saved horses from some little cruelty, 
was introduced, but the Commons would 
not have it. 

Thus, after spasmodic efforts extending 
over a period of eighteen years, the humani- 
tarians in Parliament found that their 
cause had not advanced one step. Some 
men would have regarded the list of failures 
as a warning against any further attempts, 
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but, happily for animals, Richard Martin was 
an optimist, a born fighter, and a man of 
extraordinary energy, and when he returned 
to Parliament in 1818 it was to work for 
animals. 
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FTER his return to Parliament, 
Martin allowed three years to 
elapse before he introduced his 


first Bill to prevent cruelty to horses and 
other animals. In all probability he was 
engaged in useful propaganda work during 
that time. Letters advocating the formation 
of a society for the protection of animals 
appeared in the papers. As Martin was 
present at the inaugural meeting of that 
society (now the R.S.P.C.A.) it is reasonable 
to suppose that he helped to sow the seed 
from which that movement grew. 

Possibly one reason why Martin deferred 
introducing his first Bill for animals was 
because he knew the temper of the House. 
He may have had in mind the effort of a 
Mr Lawson, in February 1819, to bring in a 
Bill “‘ to amend the law for the protection 
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of wild animals reclaimed and retained as 
private property.” The title of the proposed 
Bill was bad, because the object aimed at was 
not to protect any animals, but to make the 
offence of stealing such animals punishable 
by seven years’ transportation! It appeared 
that a man had been charged with stealing 
some tame ferrets, and the judges had held 
that ferrets were animals, fere nature, that 
no property could be held in them, and 
that the act of stealing them was not 
punishable. 

In introducing his Bill, Mr Lawson said 
that he was afraid he was going to be laughed 
at (he called it “‘ exposing himself to some 
degree of ridicule”) for leading the House 
into such a discussion. Some members 
laughed willingly enough, and there the 
matter ended. 

It is possible that Martin remembered 
that laughter when he obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to prevent the ill-treatment 
of horses and other animals. To show how 
wrong his detractors have been in accusing 
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him of thinking more of animals than of his 
fellow beings it is only necessary to record 
the fact that earlier in the year Martin had 
introduced a Bill which, if it had become 
law, would have been of great benefit to a 
large number of men. The object of this 
Bill was to permit persons charged with 
capital crimes—in those days there was a 
long list of such crimes—to make their 
defence by counsel. 

Martin urged that his proposal was so 
evident that he had equal difficulty in 
finding arguments for it and against it. It 
was so reasonable that merely to mention 
it was sufficient to procure it the strongest 
support. But there he was wrong. At 
the second reading Martin was supported by 
Sir James Mackintosh, who afterwards helped 
him with his work for animals, but the Bill 
was lost. One member objected to it for 
this reason : 

“< If two counsel were allowed on each side 
upon every case, it might not be unfair to 
suppose that Counsellor Bore’em on the one 
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and Counsellor Bother’em on the other would 
each speak for two hours, and this, taking 
the number of cases at three thousand, would 
amount to twelve thousand hours annually.” 

The justice of allowing prisoners to be 
represented by counsel was a subject which 
Martin had very much at heart; he un- 
successfully tried to introduce his Bill on two 
other occasions, and also spoke warmly in 
favour of a similar Bill introduced by another 
member. 

On 17th May 1821 Martin introduced his 
first Bill for the protection of animals. It 
was entitled “A Bill to prevent the cruel 
and improper treatment of cattle,” and it 
proposed : 

“That if any person or persons, having 
the charge, care, or custody of any horse, 
cow, ox, heifer, steer, sheep, or other cattle, 
the property of any other person or persons, 
shall wantonly and cruelly beat, abuse, or 
ill-treat ” any such animal they should be 
brought before a justice of the peace or 
other magistrate, etc., etc. 
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As amended in committee the words 
“mare, gelding, mule, ass’ were inserted 
after ‘“‘ horse,” and the penalty was fixed at 
a fine not exceeding f5 nor less than Ios., or 
imprisonment for not more than two months. 

If Martin expected to be laughed at for 
trying to secure legal protection for animals 
he was not disappointed. One member said 
he could not see why the Bill should be 
confined to horses. He thought that asses 
should also be protected. The remark was 
sufficient to make the Commons roar with 


5 


laughter. 

“The honourable member,” says the 
Times, ‘ went on to show the humanity and 
necessity of affording protection to asses ; 
but we could not catch the particulars of his 
remarks owing to the noise and laughter 
which prevailed.” He concluded by moy- 
ing that after the word “ horse” the word 
“ass? should be inserted. Loud laughter 
followed this amendment, which was con- 
siderably increased when it was put by the 
chairman. 
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Another member protested that the Bill 
was unnecessary. It arose out of a spirit of 
legislation which was too prevalent at the 
present day. Ifa Bill for the protection of 
horses and asses should pass he should not 
be surprised to find some other member 
proposing a Bill for the protection of dogs. 

“* And cats,” came from another member. 

In replying to these scoffers, Martin told 
the House a story against himself ; perhaps 
his idea was to get the House to laugh with 
him instead of at him. He said he had seen 
a person “ use a horse very ill”? on Ludgate 
Hill, and not choosing to chastise him him- 
self he offered five shillings to two men to 
do it for him. They did so. He was after- 
wards relating the circumstance to a gentle- 
man, and the person chastised was watering 
his horse and heard him. Soon afterwards 
he had a polite invitation from the magis- 
trate at Bow Street to give bail for an assault. 
The magistrate recommended him to com- 
promise the matter by giving the person {5, 
and he did so. 
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In spite of their ridicule of the Bill, the 
Commons passed it. The Lords received it 
coldly, although many petitions were pre- 
sented initsfavour. The Earl of Lauderdale 
pointed out that all these petitions were 
against cruelty in general, whereas this Bill 
would prevent cruelty to only one animal, 
the horse. (There, of course, he was wrong.) 
In opposing the Bill he used the old stock 
argument—that the subject was not a fit 
one for legislation—and added that he would 
wait to see whether any noble lord would 
proceed further with it. None did so, and 
the Bill was lost. 

Undaunted by this. first failure Martin gave 
the public a little object lesson in the need of 
securing legal protection for animals. He 
summoned two men for cruelty to a horse, 
but only one appeared when the case was 
heard at the Guildhall. Martin, conducting 
the case, said he was well used to driving 
and to see driving, but he had never seen 
such barbarity to that noble animal, the 
horse, in his life. 
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“There appeared to be some doubt,” 
says the Times report of the case, “ how far 
the magistrate was authorised to punish 
for this offence, as the law now stands, and 
the prisoner expressing his contrition and 
promising not to offend again, the magis- 
trate, at the desire of Mr Martin, permitted 
him to go at liberty after bestowing upon him 
a serious admonition to beware the repetition 
of the offence. A warrant was issued for the 
apprehension of the other man.” 

There can be no doubt that Martin’s 
object in bringing that case was to parade 
the defect of the law before the public; he 
must have been well aware that the man’s 
act was not legally wrong. 

Martin returned to the attack in Parlia- 
ment in the following year, 1822, and on 
7th May obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
to prevent the ill-treatment of cattle. The 
Bill was read a first time on the following 
day. 

Martin backed up this effort in the fol- 
lowing week by presenting a petition from 
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the inhabitants of Camberwell, praying that 
the House would adopt some measure for 
protecting brute animals from the cruelties 
to which they were often subjected. 

He said he would horrify the ears of the 
House if he were to mention some of the 
instances of cruelty to animals which had 
come to his knowledge. There was a place 
called the ‘‘ Westminster Pit’? which was 
appropriated to the exhibition of combats 
between different animals. Round this place 
were collected a set of the greatest vagrants 
that ever existed. He had heard it remarked 
that Parliament ought not to interfere with 
the amusements of the lower orders; but 
he denied that the populace assembled in any 
considerable numbers round the “ West- 
minster Pit.” It was attended only by the 
lowest miscreants. 

Printed bills of the amusements of the 
“Pit? were distributed, and tickets of 
admission were sold. One of the bills ran 
as follows : 

“¢ Jacko Maccacco, the celebrated monkey, 
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will this day fight Tom Crib’s white bitch, 
Puss. Jacco has fought many battles with 
some of the first dogs of the day, and has 
beat them all, and he hereby offers to fight 
any dog in England of double his own 
weight.” 

The battle advertised in that bill, said 
Martin, took place, and afterwards, being 
continued for upwards of half an hour, it 
terminated by Puss tearing away the whole 
under jaw of Jacco, who, on his part, 
lacerated the windpipe and arterta carotis of 
Puss. In this state the animals lived for 
two hours, and then died. He would be 
the last man living to interfere with what 
might properly be called the amusements 
of the people, but scenes such as he had 
described could afford pleasure only to the 
lowest and vilest of mankind. 

He once went to the “ Pit,” and saw 
there one of the miscreants, a woman, who 
belonged to it and who had just returned 
from the hospital where she had been con- 
fined for six months on account of a wound 
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she had received from a bear; for an animal 
of that kind was kept at the “ Pit,” besides 
fifty or sixty badgers. He believed that the 
amusements of the “ Pit’ came under the 
equity of existing statutes. They would be 
unlawful if it could be proved that money 
was paid for admission, but that was diffi- 
cult to do. 

The House listened attentively to that 
recital. Perhaps Martin had hopes that he 
would be able to secure the passage of his 
measure through both Houses, but it is just 
possible that he had other thoughts in his 
mind. He must have known that he could 
not have chosen a more unsuitable time for 
the introduction of his second Bill for 
animals. 

Here was an Irish member devoting 
himself, heart and soul, to the task of securing 
legal protection for animals at the very time 
when his own countrymen greatly needed 
his help. In many districts of Ireland, in- 
cluding this member’s own county—Galway 
—the poor were in such great distress that 
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help was called for from England, and on 
the very day that Martin introduced his Bill 
to protect animals a subscription list was 
opened at a meeting of City merchants at 
the City of London Tavern on behalf of the 
distressed districts of Ireland, and Martin 
was asked to co-operate with the committee. 
In busying himself at such a time with 
the rights of animals he was arming his 
opponents; his efforts for animals might 
easily have been met with the retort: 
“‘Human beings first.” Seeing, however, 
that Martin had been asked to join the City 
committee for the relief of his distressed 
countrymen, we may be sure that he knew 
what that committee was doing and was 
satisfied in his own mind that everything 
that could be done was being done for the 
relief of the distressed districts. We learn 
from the report of that committee that 
many cargoes of meal and other provisions 
were sent to various ports in Ireland. 
The City was generous; the committee 
collected over £300,000 for the Irish poor. 
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Still, the task of relieving the distress in 
Ireland was going on all during the time that 
Martin was carrying his Bill through the 
Commons, and while, during the passing of 
the Bill, the prospects for animals became 
brighter than they had ever been, the outlook 
for many of the people in Martin’s own 
district must have been terrible. 

“The town of Galway,” we read in the 
report of the City committee, “was pecu- 
liarly the focus of disease; the wretched 
peasantry from Connemara and the western 
parts of that county having been driven in 
great numbers into that town by the ex- 
tremity of distress.” 

On 2nd July, when Martin was on the point 
of winning his great victory for animals, 
“the clergymen and churchwardens of the 
parishes of Marylebone and St Ann, Soho 
(says the Times), were actively engaged going 
from house to house, soliciting subscriptions 
for the relief of the distressed peasantry of 
Ireland, and collected considerable sums in 
the course of the day.” 
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Private charity was supplemented by 
government grants, and the report of the 
Committee for the Relief of the Distressed 
Districts of Ireland tells us how necessary 
those grants were. In some districts the 
poor “were almost wholly dependent for 
their subsistence on the bounty of noblemen 
and gentlemen resident in the country ; 
while from many concurrent causes the latter 
class were themselves more than commonly 
straitened in their circumstances, and 
being compelled to contract their own ex- 
penditure, were unable to extend the usual 
means of employment to their tenantry. 
Under these circumstances the committee 
in London lost not a moment in forwarding 
remittances to committees of gentlemen of 
known respectability in the several counties 
of Clare, Mayo, Galway, Kerry, and Limerick, 
parts of which were represented to be in the 
most urgent need of assistance.” 

Long before this time Martin had handed 
over his estate to his eldest son, and we may 
be sure from the few records left of the life 
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of this son that at this time he was devoting 
himself to attending to the needs of the poor 
on his estate. Martin himself could have 
done no more. And so Martin continued 
the work he had mapped out for himself. 

On 24th May his Bill came up for the 
second reading. One member who spoke 
in favour of it gave an instance of cruelty 
which had lately come to his knowledge. A 
man who had a calf which did not thrive 
was told that it was under the influence of an 
evil spirit. The man burnt the calf alive. 

The Attorney-General, Sir R. Gifford, 
opposed the Bill, and Martin expressed his 
surprise that he did not assign any reason 
for doing so. The measure, he said, had 
received the approbation of a large portion 
of the inhabitants of this country, and by 
opposing it the learned gentleman had 
placed himself in opposition to the common 
sense of the whole nation. The magistrates 
of London and Middlesex had spoken “ in 
an articulate manner” in favour of the 
measure. It had received the support of 
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clergymen who did honour to their calling. 
There was not a pulpit in London that had 
not spoken in a pronounced manner in 
approbation of it. It had been asserted by 
the advocates of cruelty that the Bill did not 
define in what cruelty to animals consisted. 
But could anyone define what was called 
excessive correction of an apprentice? He 
would not object to a horse being beaten ; 
but he would protect the animal from being 
inhumanely treated. 

The utmost penalty his Bill provided for 
the most flagrant case of inhumanity towards 
an animal was three months’ imprisonment, 
or a payment of a fine of £5. Was this 
unreasonable ? 

The second reading was carried by 29 
votes to 18. 

On 7th June, after the Bill had passed 
through committee, Martin was advised by 
his own friends to postpone the Bill. Mr 
T. Fowell Buxton? stated some objections 


1 Afterwards Sir T. Fowell Buxton. He took the chair 
at the inaugural meeting of the R.S.P.C.A. in 1824. 
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to the Bill, and recommended Martin to 
withdraw it and introduce an amended 
measure at the next session. But Martin 
stood his ground and declined to abandon 
his Bill. Other members opposed it. One 
thought that it would be ridiculous to legislate 
upon such a subject. If the principle were 
adopted he could not see where the line was 
to be drawn, or why there should not be a 
punishment affixed to the boiling of lobsters 
alive or the eating of oysters alive. 

Another member hoped the Bill would be 
withdrawn. As a magistrate he should not 
know how to act if a post-boy were to be 
brought before him, under the present Bill, 
for riding his horse too hard. 

Martin said he was satisfied of the pro- 
priety and justice of the measure, and as he 
had, he thought, the majority of the House 
with him, he should press it. 

The Bill passed the third reading. Lord 
Erskine supported the Bill in the Lords and 
also presented a petition “from certain 
inhabitants of London and Westminster ” 
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without an amendment, was read a third 
time on 18th July, and received the Royal 
Assent on 22nd July. 

It is well to remember that when his Act 
was passed Martin was in his sixty-ninth 
year. Most men of his age would have 
considered that they had done all that duty 
demanded, but Martin was a man of extra- 
ordinary vitality and energy, and soon after 
the passing of his Act he set to work to put 
the law into motion. 
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HERE can be no doubt that, if 
Martin himself had not set his Act 
in motion by going into the markets 


and streets and summoning offenders, very 
few animals would have benefited from the 
new law. 

Strangely enough, on the very evening 
that his Bill received the Royal Assent 
Martin went into the Press Gallery of the 
House of Commons and asked the Zimes 
reporter never to report another of his 
speeches. 

‘Somehow or other,” said Martin, “it 
happens that whenever I rise to address the 
House you take the opportunity of putting 
something ridiculous into my mouth. Now, 
I promise you, upon my word, that if I 
ever find myself in print again in your 
paper, I will complain of it to the House 
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and bring to the bar all the parties con- 
cerned.” 

He added that any account of his doings 
in the House was to be limited to “ Mr 
Martin spoke” or “Mr Martin voted”; 
there was to be nothing else. 

The Times and other papers naturally 
disregarded this order, and probably no one 
was more glad than Martin himself when 
the Times printed a report of the first case 
brought under his Act. This report, -pub- 
lished on 12th August 1822, begins : 

“ Although the honourable member for 
Galway (Mr Martin) has interdicted the 
reporting of his speeches, we shall not, we 
presume, incur his displeasure by detailing 
his proceedings to prevent the late statute 
from remaining a dead letter. In further- 
ance of this laudable intention the honourable 
gentleman, it seems, took a turn into Smith- 
field, during the horse-market, on Friday 
evening, and, in consequence, two men, who 
by his direction had been taken into custody 
by the officers for offences under this Act, 
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were brought up on Saturday before Mr 
Alderman Waithman.” 

Martin conducted his own case. The 
two men were charged with cruelly beating 
two horses; one of them described himself 
as a butcher. 

“Yes,” said Martin, “I perceive that—a 
horse butcher.” 

The two men were doubtless considerably 
surprised when they were called upon to 
pay a fine of twenty shillings. 

Martin must have spent all his spare time 
in hunting up offenders, and naturally he 
made himself very unpopular with carters, 
drovers, and others. The Sporting Magazine 
of September 1822, has this : 

“Mr R. Martin has brought several 
offenders to justice during the present 
month, under his very salutary Act. A letter 
has been sent him anonymously, threatening 
him with ‘ a dog’s death ’ if he makes himself 
too busy; and it has been attempted to 
bring his humane efforts into disrepute, by 
quoting certain other abominable cruelties 
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practised in order to gratify the appetite of 
the great, but which are not attempted to 
be put down. One cruelty, however, does 
not justify another; nor is it because we 
cannot achieve all the good we wish, that we 
are to abstain from accomplishing that which 
lies in our power.” 

Martin, of course, took no notice of the 
anonymous letter threatening him, and he 
soon let his opponents know that he was 
no arm-chair humanitarian and that he was 
willing to work hard to secure obedience to 
his Act. Having brought an offender to 
justice he usually pleaded for mercy for 
him; he doubtless considered that the 
warning the man had received by being 
summoned would deter him from being 
cruel in the future. 

Martin was usually very unconventional 
in his method of conducting a case, and 
magistrates doubtless allowed him certain 
liberties which they would have denied to 
other prosecutors. 

During the hearing of one of his cases 
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the defendant wept copiously; indeed, the 
report states that Martin’s statement was 
frequently interrupted by the prisoner’s 
** bellowing.” 

““ Hold your tongue,” said Martin, “ it’s 
the poor horse and not you that should 
cry.” 

But when the man, in default of paying 
the fine of ten shillings and eight shillings 
costs, was committed to prison, Martin 
immediately asked to be allowed to pay the 
fine himself, but the magistrate would not 
have that. 

Martin began one of his cases by stating 
that he had no fault to find with the de- 
fendant ; he was sure that he was a good 
fellow and he would go forty miles at any 
time to give him a good character. 

“‘ Here, my good fellow,” he added, “ you 
did everything that I could have done my- 
self; here’s a crown for you. I find no 
fault with you, but with your master for 
overloading the waggon, and if there is a 
conviction he must pay for it; but I was 
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obliged to summon you, though all your 
fault in the business was consenting to let 
the horse try to draw such a load, and that, 
perhaps, you could not help, as you are only 
a servant.” 

The case was dismissed—probably to 
Martin’s intense satisfaction! He could not 
be severe with a man who, if he could not 
pay a small fine, would be sent to prison, but 
Martin must have been very severe with 
himself. To stay in London during the 
holiday months of the summer for the sole 
purpose of befriending animals must have 
called for no small amount of self denial. 

On another occasion Martin summoned a 
coachman for thrashing his horse over the 
eyes, ears, nose, and every part of his head ; 
there was no excuse for this cruelty because 
the horse was standing still. During the 
hearing of the case Martin and the coach- 
man had a long argument as to whether a 
horse should ever be whipped on the head. 
Another coachman joined in the discussion 
and asked Martin what he would do with a 
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kicking horse ; he insisted that some horses 
should be whipped on the ear, etc. 

Martin replied that the best way would be 
to whisper in the horse’s ear, “‘ You are a 
good horse, but I am a very bad man”; and 
added, “‘ Oh, my old friend, you are, I see, 
a devil of a coachman.” ‘The coachman 
replied : 

‘J am the better suited to drive you, for 
you are the very devil himself.” 

And then the magistrate intervened, and 
put an end to the discussion by fining the 
coachman ten shillings. 

The hearing of Martin’s cases frequently 
led to little arguments in court. Once, 
when he had summoned a man for cruelly 
thrashing a horse, the defendant’s employer, 
a lighterman, came forward to give his man 
a good character. Martin interrupted him 
with : 

*“‘ Aye, I know you; you appeared as a 
witness against a horse once before.” 

“JT did,” replied the lighterman, “ and 
this very horse too; and if I was sure he 
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would ever meet with you again, Id sell 
him to-morrow morning sooner than be 
dragged out of my business in this way.” 

“Why, my good fellow,” said Martin, 
“your own wife, when I called upon her, 
told me this man of yours was the most ill- 
tempered fellow in all London.” 

The lighterman protested that his wife had 
referred to the horse, and not to the man, 
and a little argument followed. Martin re- 
plied that anyone could see from the man’s 
face that he was ill-tempered. The lighter- 
man then appealed to the magistrate to look 
at the face of Mr Martin and then at the 
face of his man—the defendant—and to say 
which was the better-humoured of the two. 
The magistrate thought that the question 
was too delicate a one for him to decide ; 
he accepted Martin’s statement of what 
had happened, and fined the defendant ten 
shillings and costs. 

After the case was over the magistrate 
introduced Martin to a Mr Munden, a well- 
known comedian of the day, who had 
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the man was, Martin exclaimed : 

“ By G—d, so it is; I thought I’d seen 
his face somewhere.” 

“ Hush, Mr Martin,” said the magistrate, 
“* swearing is fineable.”’ 

“* By G—d, so it is,” said Martin, “ and [ll 
pay the fine too.” And with that he put 
down two half-crowns, which the magistrate 
promptly dropped into the poor box. 

One day Martin, walking along Cheap- 
side, saw a cabman flogging his horse. With- 
out reproving the man, Martin engaged the 
cab. He then took the whip and reins out 
of the man’s hands and, without whipping 
the horse, drove it himself until he was 
satisfied that it was quiet and obedient. 
Then he paid the cabman the fare and, to 
quote the Courier, “‘ gave him a pithy fore- 
taste of his peculiar style of eloquence.” 
But when the case was heard at the Guildhall 
Court and the magistrate was about to con- 
vict, Martin pleaded for the cabman! He 
had found that the man had only just got his 
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present situation after having been out of 
employment for four months, and he begged 
the magistrate not to inflict any penalty. 
The magistrate said he had no alternative ; he 
was bound to convict, but he fixed the fine 
at the minimum—ten shillings—whereupon 
Martin promptly paid half of it himself. 

But Martin was not always so lenient with 
an offender, and on one occasion when he 
brought a case into court he completely 
lost his temper with the magistrate. Possibly 
the magistrate’s reading of his Act may have 
incensed Martin. 

The man was charged with cruelty to a 
horse, and the magistrate said he did not 
think the case came within the Act, as the 
words there were “‘ Whoever shall wantonly 
and cruelly beat,” etc. He thought that if 
the words had been “ wantonly or cruelly ” 
he should have no difficulty in deciding, but 
a thing might be done cruelly without being 
done wantonly. If there was no apparent 
wantonness he thought a man might be 
permitted to exercise his own judgment as 
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to the extent of chastisement he might 
inflict upon his horse. 3 

“Oh, by G—d,” said Martin, “if a man 
is to be the judge in his own case there’s an 
end to everything.” 

The magistrate fined him five shillings 
for swearing, but when Martin offered to pay, 
the magistrate said he was joking and de- 
clined to enforce the fine. 

Martin then pressed for a conviction in 
the case, but the magistrate declined to see 
the matter from his point of view, and said 
he was not authorised to convict in the 
circumstances. 

“Mr Martin,” says the report of the case 
in Fohn Bull, “ seemed to lose all forbearance 
at this decision, and passionately exclaimed, 
‘Time has been that, when the brains were 
out, the man would die.’ 

“¢Never mind about my brains, Mr 
Martin,’ said the magistrate, ‘I shall not 
lose my temper because you do so.’ 

“«<T really think that you should be relieved 
from the labour of your situation,’ said 
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Martin, and when the magistrate dismissed 
the case he added, ‘with warmth’: ‘I 
shall certainly move that all persons who 
have been convicted for offences under this 
Act be pardoned.’”’ 

But when there was a doubt in a case no 
one was more ready than Martin to suggest 
that the defendant should have the benefit 
of it. He once summoned the driver of a 
furniture van for overloading his horse. 
The man protested in court that the horse 
had not been overloaded; the load was 
bulky, but light, and as the contents of the 
van were still at the Old Bailey, their weight 
could be ascertained at once. 

To this Martin replied that he would 
swear the horse had been overloaded, but 
as few persons had been charged with this 
kind of cruelty towards their horses, and it 
might not be generally understood that it 
was an offence punishable by the Act, he 
would not press for a conviction. 

The magistrate agreed with him, and added 
that he hoped the case would be a warning 
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to the defendant and to others. This, of 
course, was exactly what Martin wanted ; 
his main object in hunting up cases of cruelty 
was to make his Act known. At the same 
time he spared himself no pains to secure 
justice, tempered with mercy, for the man 
he was charging! Having summoned a 
man for cruelty to a horse, he would go to 
the man’s employer and inquire about the 
habits of the horse that had been beaten 
unmercifully ; there might possibly be some 
excuse for the man’s loss of temper. If 
there was no excuse, Martin would discover 
that the man had a good character, and he 
would plead for a light penalty. It is 
interesting to note that, under Martin’s 
Act, the minimum fine for cruelty to an 
animal was ten shillings; there is no such 
minimum under the present Act, and so 
many offenders get off very lightly. 

Martin was engaged in carrying out this 
work for three years after his Act had been 
passed (and therefore for one year after the 
R.S.P.C.A. had been founded), and one is 
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not surprised that in time his self-deny- 
ing labours came to be recognised by the 
magistrates. After one of his cases at the 
Guildhall in 1825, the magistrate, Sir Charles 
Flower, said the public were greatly indebted 
to Mr Martin for the introduction of the 
law itself, but more particularly for the 
persevering exertions with which he kept it 
in operation. He should certainly have 
inflicted the full penalty in the case he had 
heard if it had not been for the defendant’s 
good character and the pleading of Mr 
Martin for him. 

In a lampoon of the day Cruikshank 
contributed a cartoon showing Martin 
forcibly taking a stick from a drover in 
Smithfield ; under the picture there is this 
verse : 


** While Canning, Robinson, and Wallace, 
And Huskisson, so cold and callous, 
Break the old fetters of traficking— 
While Peel gives me the other licking, 
While Sir James spins his long orations, 
While Brougham expounds the law of nations— 
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I'll heed nor Adam Smith nor Vattel, 
But be the patron saint of cattle ; 


And though green Erin should be slighted, 
[ll see the brutes of England righted.” 


Martin was not content with his own 
labours ; before the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals was founded he 
employed an inspector to see that his Act 
was properly obeyed, but even then he 
would go down to conduct a case when he 
thought his presence was necessary. Who 
but Martin would have gone to this trouble 
to persuade the magistrate that overloading 
a horse was an act of cruelty within the 
meaning of the new law, and to assist another 
magistrate in interpreting the words “ abuse 
or ill-treat” ? Martin went down to the 
Guildhall on 19th March 1824 to conduct 
the first case of this kind, though the 
defendant, the driver of a calf van, had been 
summoned by Martin’s inspector. 

Martin spoke of the ill-treatment meted 
out to calves when they were being taken 
to or from Smithfield Market. They were 
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regarded as living lumber, he said, and were 
flung into the vans. Twice as many calves 
as a van would properly hold were huddled 
together. There they lay, piled one upon 
another, with whipcord tied round their 
necks, almost strangling them, and their legs 
tied tightly together. 

Martin’s inspector said that he had often 
seen calves taken dead from a van. 

A salesman who appeared for the defen- 
dant said that if any better method of carrying 
calves could be devised they would gladly 
follow it; otherwise, they must be allowed 
to go on in the old way, “or gentlefolk 
would get no veal.” He had tried putting 
calves in vans without tying up their legs 
and fourteen out of twenty died. The 
tighter the cord round the calves’ legs the 
better for them, and he thought they lay 
comfortably enough. 

“Then wretched is their happiness,” said 
Sir Claudius Hunter, who was hearing the 
case. He added that he had always con- 
sidered this manner of treating calves cruel, 
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and had wished for an opportunity, judicially 
or otherwise, of dealing with it. He warned 
the defendant and his fraternity that if they 
persisted in overcrowding the carts and tying 
the calves’ legs in the way described, so as 
to cause pain, he should consider them 
offenders under Mr Martin’s Act. 

There can be no doubt that Martin 
realised the necessity of appearing as prose- 
cutor, or of being represented in all cases of 
cruelty brought to court. On one occasion 
when he did not appear—the offence was in 
the City—the magistrate took the oppor- 
tunity to belittle Martin’s Act, and in fining 
the offender the lowest possible penalty— 
ten shillings—he said : 

“This is an Act of Parliament which 
ought to be acted upon with great caution, 
as persons standing by, who are not used to 
horses, are very apt to think that cruelty 
which really is not, but only such correction 
as is absolutely necessary.” 

The offender had been summoned for 
flogging his horse unmercifully. The news- 
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paper report says that he got off his box and 
hit the horse with the handle of the whip 
“ over the eyes and nostrils until it trembled 
and sweated at every pore.” An offender of 
that stamp in the City to-day would cer- 
tainly not get off with a fine of ten shillings. 

A report in the Courier of 26th August 
1825 shows us how active Martin was in 
trying to stamp out cruelty. Onthe previous 
day Martin had “ waited upon ” the magis- 
trates, Messrs Gregorie and Markland, at 
the police court at Queen Square, “ for the 
purpose of obtaining their interference in 
the suppression of a most intolerable nuisance 
that has for many years existed in West- 
minster.” 

Martin referred to the ‘ Westminster 
Pit,”? which, he said, was used “‘ for the sole 
purpose of exhibitions of the most wanton 
and notorious cruelties to poor dumb animals, 
to the annoyance of the most respectable 
inhabitants, and to the demoralisation of 
society generally.” 

He found by several legal authorities that 
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acts of notorious cruelty amounted to a 
misdemeanour at common law, which was 
well known to the magistrates. At “ this 
theatre of cruelty ” a fee was demanded from 
those who wished to witness such scenes ; 
therefore, he argued, the keeper of the pit 
might be dealt with either for cruelty, or 
for receiving money at the doors, not being 
duly licensed. 

He produced a card of invitation to a dog 
fight, which was to take place on 30th August, 
and added that there were badger-baits, 
bear-baits, and dog fighting at the place 
every Monday and Wednesday evenings. It 
was well known, he said, that while the bear 
or the badger had a piece of flesh on the nose 
or the mouth on which a dog could fasten, 
so long were they exposed to the torture, 
and when the flesh on those parts was 
chewed or gnawed away by the dogs then 
the owner of the bear or badger ceased to 
bait them. He added: 

“JT do most earnestly, my dear sir, 
supplicate you to take these facts into your 
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mature consideration and do, if possible, 
suppress such dreadful scenes, which tend to 
demoralise society in every degree.” 

The magistrates thought that they could 
not interfere, but they wished that “some 
spirited person” would bring the subject 
before the Court at the next Sessions. 

*T can assure you,” said Martin, “ I'll be 
the prosecutor, but don’t you think, if some 
of your officers were to be present at those 
exhibitions, that it would be assisting the 
proceedings, as they would then be able to 
speak more correctly as to the work of 
cruelty. I declare that it is the rendezvous 
for thieves of the worst description, and I 
well remember the words of a worthy 
magistrate, and the manner in which he 
could tell an honest man from a thief. He 
said ‘that a thief was always dressed in a 
long, shaggy, white coat, mother-o’-pearl 
buttons, and two bull-dogs following him.’ 
Will you let your officers visit this resort and 
report thereon ? ” 

The magistrates thought they could not 
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interfere, but Martin pressed his point. 
One of the magistrates then said that he 
would rather the matter was carried at once 
to the Sessions, because, if they were now 
to interfere, after the nuisance had so long 
existed, “‘ they would cause the surprise of 
the inhabitants and they would be them- 
selves condemned for not interfering before.” 

Martin laughed heartily at this excuse, and 
finally the magistrates assured him that he 
should have every assistance they could 
afford to further his object. They would be 
very glad if the Westminster Pit were never 
more heard of ; it had long been a nuisance 
to Westminster, and the proceedings that 
were carried on there were a disgrace. 


CHAPTER V 
Critics and Friends 


T may be difficult for people of to- 

day to realise the stout opposition 

that Martin overcame when he secured 
the passing of his Act, but we may arrive 
at some idea of Martin’s difficulties by 
reading the considered criticisms of his 
Act. Apparently the full significance 
of it was not realised until Martin him- 
self started to put the law into motion, 
and so it escaped criticism in the daily 
papers. 

A writer in the London Magazine for 
December of the year in which the Act was 
passed—1822—used the Act as a peg for 
an article on cruelty to animals. The 
article is interesting, because it shows the 
attitude of the educated public of the time 
towards animals, and the views of that 
public on the then new-fangled notion that 
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cruelty to animals should be punished by 
law. 

The writer begins with a half-hearted 
compliment to Martin. Nothing but praise, 
he says, is “‘ due to the motives, at least, of 
the individual to whose exertions we owe 
the late Act for the prevention or punish- 
ment of cruelty.” 

Almost in the next sentence the writer 
refers to Martin as “‘ hunting up game, as it 
were, in the highways, on which to try the 
effect of his new machinery.” 

That was hardly fair. In the first place, 
Martin, in company with everybody else 
who had read the Act, knew quite well what 
the effect of it would be; and, in the second 
place, the writer of the article must have 
known that Martin’s sole motive in setting 
the law into motion was to protect animals. 
Still, the writer is careful to acknowledge 
Martin’s efforts to prevent cruelty in Smith- 
field Market. 

“To appear in that brute-Babel, and no 
more, is heroism in a familiar way. What 
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then shall we say of a Member of Parliament 
who ventures there for the express purpose 
of catching a drover ? ” 

The writer may, or may not, have intended 
to put a sting into that question. Martin’s 
motive in going into Smithfield Market was 
precisely the same motive which led him to 
detect cruelty in the streets; “‘ catching a 
drover” was not his object in going to 
Smithfield. 

The writer, while admitting that Martin 
showed “ hearty intentions,” considered that 


the wisdom of his work was ‘ 


‘ exceedingly 
questionable.” He continues : 

“With a thorough detestation of cruelty, 
I cannot regard it, in this case, as a fit sub- 
ject for legislation.”” ‘That phrase, “not a 
fit subject for legislation,” was thrown at 
Martin in Parliament over and over again, 
whenever he tried to introduce a measure for 
the protection of animals. It was one of the 
stock phrases of his opponents, and one is 
rather surprised to find it pressed into ser- 
vice again here. 
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Then comes a piece of destructive 
criticism. 

“There can be no pity for the cowardly 
ruffian who considers the helpless dependence 
of animals as a motive only for abusing them ; 
yet I cannot see how, on this account, he 
can be fairly made amenable to penal law. 
I would cheerfully see him punished, though 
certainly not by any means of any special 
provision offensive to the general principles 
of liberty. Every man has a right, in popular 
phrase, to do what he pleases with his own 
property ; and such a right being admitted, 
with what consistency can we subject him 
to penalties for beating his horse, his ox, 
or his dog—a kind of living chattels, which 
universal custom recognises to be as much 
his pure, passive property as his tables ? ” 

John Lawrence, a “ literary farmer ” and 
a friend of Martin, had foreseen this objec- 
tion to any Act for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. Lawrence assisted Martin in 
framing the Act. In 1822 the notion that a 
man has not a right to treat his own animals 
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in any way he pleases was new, and appar- 
ently for that reason only was regarded by 
the writer in the London Magazine as un- 
sound. 

The writer was willing enough that a man 
should be punished for ill-treating his 
neighbour’s animals, but not his own. 
Martin made no such distinction; his one 
thought was for the animals. 

Another objection to the Act put forward 
in this article is that it ‘“‘ dispenses punish- 
ment with no equal justice.” Its penalties 
are said to be “ visited only upon those who 
have rags and dirt against them, with want 
of education, and other circumstances of 
their condition, which should plead in their 
favour ; while it spares others, who have no 
better claim to exemption than what they 
derive from better dress, together with 
more knowledge and more refinement... .” 

This is simply a misstatement. The 
Act was directed against all offenders; in 
setting it in motion Martin naturally chose 
the easiest way of doing so. He merely took 
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the first cases he could find. Later on, the 
writer continues to argue that the Act is not 
fair all round, then takes back part of what he 
has said, and adds this : 

“My chief objection, after all, to Mr 
Martin’s Act is, not that it is unjust and 
unequal in its dispensation of punishment, 
but that it does not afford a shadow of relief 
to the poor animals which it professes to 
befriend.” 

This extraordinary statement is not borne 
out by the facts which were known to all 
interested in the subject even in the year in 
which the Act was passed. When Martin 
tried again and again to introduce other 
measures for the protection of animals 
even his opponents had to admit that his 
Act had brought about a change for the 
better in the general treatment of animals. 

The writer of this article goes on to 
suggest that “acts of deliberate cruelty 
might be made, perhaps, to yield to the 
terrors of the law; the same power that has 
limited the number of passengers to be 
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carried in and on a coach, for the security 
of the human traveller, might interpose to 
regulate the length of stages, for the comfort 
of horses; but to suppose that the passion 
of anger is to be banished by Act of Parlia- 
ment, or that such an authority shall prevent 
an intemperate man from now and then 
beating his horse, or anything else that falls 
in his way, is perfectly absurd. Men will 
not deal better by their horses than they 
do by their wives: they will beat them 
occasionally.” 

The writer contends that “ the lash is the 
least of their (the horses’) sufferings.” 

“* Relieve them from excessive labour,” he 
continues, “and the train of misery con- 
nected with it, and you will have done for 
them all that the most sanguine humanity 
could hope for or desire.” 

Luckily for horses, “the most sanguine 
humanity” of to-day “hopes for and de- 
sires ” rather better treatment of them than 
that writer suggested. 

The following quotation from the article 
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shows how some horses were treated in 
Martin’s time. 

“The proprietors of post-horses have 
determined by cold calculation that the most 
profitable way of dealing with them is to get 
as much work out of them as possible by 
the speediest means ; that a horse is turned 
to more account when worked to death in 
two years, than he would be by a longer life 
of more moderate exertion. With this truth 
before them they suffer no anxiety about 
the feelings of the animals to puzzle their 
arithmetic ; regarding them only as abstract 
quantities—so much horse-power, not so 
much horse-flesh. 

“Could the Legislature interfere with 
safety, or any chance of success, to repress 
such cruelties as these ? Would it be borne 
that the law should presume to settle for 
every man the task-work of his horse? .. . 
Would any such regulations be submitted to 
for a moment, affecting, as they would, not 
only proprietors of post-horses, but travellers 
of all denomination? ... They clearly 
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would not. Though such interference might 
at once secure horses from all their oppression, 
it must not be employed, because, however 
excellent in its particular spirit and effect, 
it would be an infraction of general rules 
connected with the whole body of our rights 
and privileges.” 

The article concludes with this. 

“Public opinion and common custom 

. seem to me to be the only restraint, 
beyond every man’s own conscience, for the 
species of cruelty I have been treating of.” 
The writer adds the suggestion that the 
rich, ‘‘ who make most use of horses,” should 
concur in adopting a more considerate and 
merciful treatment of them, and then— 
“Mr Martin’s Act may be permitted to: 
retire.” 

Happily for the animals of that time and 
for the years that followed, Mr Martin’s Act 
did not retire, but remained to do its 
beneficent work until 1835, when an amend- 
ing Act, by which all domestic animals were 
protected, was passed. 
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The Annual Register of 1822, commenting 
upon the Act, said : 

“Even the philanthropy of Mr T. F. 
Buxton shrank from the vagueness and 
indeterminateness of this measure. Mr 
Martin, however, persisted, and his Bill 
passed into law. Dogs, cats, and pigs, 
together with the whole of the finny and 
feathered creation, yet remain to be taken 
under his protecting care. Many of these 
are surely not less liable to be ill-used, and 
are not less worthy of the patronage of the 
Legislature than calves or mules.” 

Martin disposed of that criticism when he 
tried to secure the passing of other measures 
for the protection of animals which did not 
come within the Act of 1822. Perhaps the 
writer did not know that Martin had had 
expert assistance when he drew up his Act. 
In spite of all the opposition, the magistrates 
of the day seem to have had no difficulty in 
interpreting the Act. 

The Gentleman's Magazine was a little 
more kind. It said that the Act, “ which is 
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generally known by the name of Mr Martin’s 
Act,, reflects the greatest credit upon the 
humanity of the gentleman who proposed 
it; and there is reason to believe that the 
salutary provisions it contains for the punish- 
ment of those persons who ill-treat the un- 
offending and much-abused part of creation, 
which contributes in such a variety of ways 
to our health, our pleasure, and our con- 
venience, have operated in no small degree to 
check that barbarous unfeeling spirit which 
it is the professed object of that Bill to 
suppress. The penalties, however, which 
are attached to the perpetration of these 
offences are, it is to be feared, in many 
instances unreasonably mitigated by the 
mistaken, though no doubt well meant, 
lenity of the prosecutor or magistrate; and 
in some cases are found not to operate as 
any punishment at all... .” 

This writer was rather in advance of his 
time! He suggested that corporal punish- 
ment should have been substituted for a 
pecuniary fine and that offenders should be 
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flogged “at Smithfield, Thames Street, 
Charing Cross, near a stand of hackney 
coaches, or some other conspicuous place 
of public resort.” He also suggested that 
some plan might be tried, not as a substitute 
for, but in aid of, the provisions of the Act, 
“to instil a general feeling of humanity into 
the minds of men.” He was on the right 
lines there. 

Martin was applauded in a quarter from 
which he probably did not expect approval 
—the Sporting Magazine. In the number 
of June 1822 the text of the Bill was pub- 
lished. In the following number, almost 
side by side with a paragraph about the way 
in which Martin was bringing offenders to 
justice, there was a report of a dog-fight 
with a hundred rats at the Westminster 
Pit! And Martin was about to try to 
bring about the closing of all the pits in 
London ! 

In the following number there was pub- 
lished an article warmly praising the Act and 
its author. 
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“ In working this Bill through the House, 
I had almost said smuggling it, a phrase 
sanctioned not only by the general and well- 
known apathy there towards the subject, 
but by the equally well-known and formerly 
well-proven decided hostility of many 
persons of high consequence, Mr Martin 
has earned immortal honour, with a dis- 
tinction of the noblest kind, as having 
opened his heart and extended succour to 
beings endowed with feelings perfectly 
similar to our own, but void of all possible 
means of self-defence. 

“His reiterated personal and practical 
exertions in attending to the execution of 
the law since its enactment form a most 
unprecedented trait in the character of a 
member of the Legislature, and by the effi- 
ciency of so singular an example, have proved 
his ardour in a most just cause, and greatly 
enhanced his original degree of merit: and 
I freely pay my tribute of respect and 
applause to the unquestionable and superior 
desert of a public man, without regard fe 
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difference of political opinion, or bias, from 
some trifling cause of personal complaint. 
This enthusiastic patriot ... has lately 
received a threatening letter from certain 
of the bloods of Smithfield. . . .” 

The writer thought that the Bill might 
have been more explicit, and that animals 
generally might have been included. 
Possibly he had forgotten that it had taken 
humanitarians in Parliament twenty-two 
years to secure the passing of such a measure. 
Still, the writer was a good prophet. I 
believe that he was the only man of his time 
who foretold that Martin had won “ im- 
mortal honour.” 

The platform on which the friends of 
animals take their stand is, and always has 
been, a very wide one. Soon after the 
Sporting Magazine had printed this eulogy 
of Martin and his Act, two clergymen of 
the Church of England dedicated books to 
him. 

The first of these was the Rev. Arthur 
Broome, the Founder of the Royal Society 
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for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
In 1823, a year before that society was 
founded, the Rev. Arthur Broome brought 
out an abridged edition of a book by Dr 
Primatt, published in 1776, entitled 4 
Dissertation on the Duty of Mercy and Sin 
of Cruelty to Brute Animals. ‘The dedica- 
tion is: 

“To Richard Martin, Esq., M.P., whose 
active and unwearied zeal, both in a public 
and private capacity, in endeavouring to 
promote a more just and humane treatment 
of the brute species, bears ample testimony 
to the benevolence of his heart, and presents 
an example worthy of imitation, these pages 
are, with cordial respect and _ esteem, 
inscribed.” 

The other discerning clergyman was 
the Rev. Henry Crowe, Vicar of Bucking- 
ham. He brought out a little book 
on Animadversions on Cruelty to the Brute 
Creation in 1825, and this is the dedica- 
tion : 

“To Richard Martin, Esq., M.P., as a 
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small testimony of esteem due to his bene- 
volent and persevering zeal in the protection 
of inferior animals, as shown by his bring- 
ing a Bill into Parliament ‘to prevent the 
cruel and improper treatment of cattle,’ 
which passed after much opposition from 
prejudice, and has been rendered bene- 
ficial chiefly from his vigilance in enforc- 
ing its enactments: the following pages, 
written with a sincere desire of promoting 
the same end, by inculcating humanity 
towards all the animal creation, as an un- 
questionable though neglected branch of 
moral obligation, are dedicated by his re- 
spectful and obedient servant, Henry 
Crowe.” 

Referring to Martin’s Act in his book, the 
author says: “ By the diligence and activity 
of magistrates in enforcing its provisions 
the desired effects have already appeared, 
and we may reasonably hope for their 
continuance.” 

Lastly, it will not be unfair, to show the 
reputation which Martin gained in his own 
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time, to include here the punning ode to 
him by Hood : 


‘“‘ How many sing of wars 

Of Greek and Trojan jars 

The butcheries of men ! 
The Muse hath a ‘ Perpetual Ruby Pen’ 
Dabbling with heroes and the blood they 

spill ; 

But no one sings the man 

That, like a pelican 
Nourishes Pity with his tender Bill ! 


Thou Wilberforce of hacks ! 
Of whites as well as blacks, 
Piebald and dapple gray, chestnut and bay— 
No Poet’s eulogy thy name adorns ! 
But oxen, from the fens, 
Sheep—in their pens 
Praise thee, and red cows with their winding 
horns. 
Thou art sung on brutal pipes. 
Drovers may curse thee, 
Knackers asperse thee, 
And sly M.P.’s bestow their cruel wipes ; 
But the old horse neighs thee, 
And zebras praise thee— 
Asses, I mean—that have as many stripes ! 
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Hast thou not taught the drover to forbear, 
In Smithfield’s muddy murderous vile environ— 
Staying his lifted bludgeon in the air ! 
Bullocks don’t wear oxide of iron ! 
The cruel Jarvy thou hast summoned oft, 
Enforcing mercy on the coarse Yahoo, 
That thought his horse the courser of the two— 
Whilst Swift smiled down aloft ! 
O worthy pair! for this, when he inhabit 
Bodies of birds—(if so the spirit shifts 
From flesh to feather)—when the clown uplifts 
His hand against the sparrow’s nest to grab it— 
He shall not harm the Martins and the Swifts ! 


Ah, when Dean Swift was quick, how he enhanced 
The horse !—and humbled biped man like Plato; 
But now he’s dead, the charger is mischanced— 
Gone backward in the world—and not advanced— 
Remember Cato ! 
Swift was the horse’s champion—not the king’s 
Whom Southey sings. 
Mounted on Pegasus—would he were thrown ! 
He’ll wear that ancient hackney to the bone, 
Like a mere clothes-horse airing royal things ! 
Ah, well a-day! The ancients did not use 
Their steeds so cruelly !—let it debar men 
From wanton roweling and whip’s abuse— 
Look at the ancients’ Muse ! 
Look at their Carmen ! 
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O Martin, how thine eye— 
That one would think had put aside its lashes— 
That can’t bear gashes 

Thro’ any horse’s side, must ache to spy 

That horrid window fronting Fetter Lane, 

For there’s a nag the crows have picked for victual, 

Or some man painted in a bloody vein— 

Gods ! is there no Horse-spital ? 

That such raw shows must sicken the humane ! 
Sure Mr Whittle 
Loves thee but little, 

To let that poor horse linger in his pane ! 


O build a Brookes’s Theatre for horses ! 
O wipe away the national reproach ! 
And find a decent vulture for the corses 
And in thy funeral track 
Four sorry steeds shall follow in each coach! 
Steeds that confess ‘ the luxury of wo!’ 
True mourning steeds, in no extempore black, 
And many a wretched hack 
Shall sorrow for thee—sore with kick and blow 
And bloody gash—it is the Indian knack— 
(Save that the savage is his own tormentor)— 
Banting shall weep, too, in his sable scarf— 
The biped woe the quadruped shall enter, 
And Man and Horse go half and half, 


As if their griefs met in a common Centaur! ” 
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Martin found himself in very congenial 
company when he joined the small band of 
men who formed the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals on 16th June 
1824. His speech on that occasion is 
specially interesting because it shows us 
how he viewed the Society’s task. With all 
his eagerness to protect animals from cruelty, 
Martin was evidently not too sanguine about 
the good that such a society could effect ; of 
course, when the Society had been working 
for a short time, Martin changed his views 
as to its usefulness. But at the inaugural 
meeting Martin was very cautious. 

He said that he agreed that although 
prosecutions might be adopted in some cases, 
it would be ill-judged to stand forward as a 
prosecuting society. There he was right ; 
to this day the Society does not “stand 
forward as a prosecuting society.” 

Martin suggested that they should appoint 
“agents” to watch the conduct of those 
who frequented the markets; and those 
“agents” might prosecute upon their own 
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responsibility, and at their own expense. 
He added that he had had a good deal to 
do with the gentlemen who attended the 
markets, and he was convinced that nothing 
but punishment would have any effect upon 
them ; yet to form a confederacy of prose- 
cutors would throw a great unpopularity 
upon the Society’s proceedings. 

It had been stated, he said, that the first 
effort should be to alter the moral feelings 
of the community. This would be done by 
acting as had been proposed. Indeed, a 
revolution in morals had taken place by the 
passing of the Act, and he could give many 
instances of that change throughout the 
country. 

Not long ago it was thought no disgrace 
by a gentleman to get rid in any manner of 
a racer or a hunter which had served him 
for eight or ten years. A widely different 
feeling now prevailed. He had been in- 
formed of an instance in which a gentleman 
of large fortune in Leicestershire, the heir 
to a title, who, having a hunter which had 
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borne him at the head of the pack for eight 
or ten years, but unfortunately was disabled 
by an accident from keeping its usual 
station, had the barbarity to sell the 
poor animal for {4 to draw coals from 
a mine. 

Now, said Martin, since the passing of the 
Bill this heir to a title was so much ashamed 
of what he had done as to do all he could to 
conceal the transaction; and his friend was 
so much ashamed of the transaction as to 
refuse to tell the name of the performer of 
it. A lady with whom he was acquainted 
bought a horse in Ireland for fifty guineas. 
The animal was so intemperate that she 
could not ride it. She was, however, so 
much afraid that it would fall into bad hands 
that she kept it to the present time in livery 
stables, though she had been offered fifty 
guineas for the horse. The Act had created 
a moral feeling. 

Martin’s little slip in speaking of a hunter 
which had carried its owner “ at the head of 
the pack” was noticed by Fohn Bull, and 
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probably no one was more amused at the 
mistake than Martin himself. 

At a committee meeting of the Society 
early in the following year Martin proposed 
a vote of thanks to the Rev. Arthur Broome 
“for his attention to the interests of the 
Society, and his zeal in the cause of humanity.” 
By this time the Society was making its 
influence felt, and Martin was evidently 
anxious that full credit should be given to 
its founder and first honorary secretary. 
On Martin’s recommendation the Society 
appointed a man to watch the markets. 
His pay was to be five shillings a day, and 
he was to have two days’ work a week and 
fifty shillings for his “services to this 
time.” In the minute book of the Society 
is recorded the sequel to that appoint- 
ment. 

The “ superintendent,” as he was called, 
“having much misconducted himself on 
receiving the above fifty shillings, Resolved 
that Mr Broome be requested to com- 
municate the same to Mr Martin, stating 
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that the Committee would really have been 
disposed to discharge him immediately except 
for their feelings of delicacy for Mr Martin’s 
recommendation.” 

At the first anniversary meeting of the 
Society Martin was called upon to reply to 
a vote of thanks accorded to him, and the 
Courier states that he rose “‘ amidst a tumult 
of applause.” 

Martin pleading the cause of animals before 
an apathetic House of Commons and Martin 
speaking on the same subject to his friends 
were two very different men. In acknow- 
ledging the vote of thanks he first protested 
that, so far as the present Parliament was 
concerned, he had done nothing. He had 
introduced Bills to stop cruelty to animals. 
“But somehow or other my Bills were 
thrown out actually before they were brought 
in,” he added, amid loud laughter. He 
continued— 

“The moment it was intimated that I 
intended to introduce the Bills an outcry 
was raised against me. I was told that it 
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was unreasonable to deprive the lower orders 
of their sports, while I left the sports of the 
higher classes untouched.... But if I 
can’t get a hundred per cent., why, then, I 
must be satisfied to take fifty or twenty- 
five. But I must say that it makes me 
blush, as a Member of Parliament, to be 
obliged to confess that the great indis- 
position to put an end to cruelty to 
animals exists in the House of Parliament 
itself. I may truly say that a greater love 
for or, at least, adherence to, the principle 
of cruelty exists in St Stephen’s Chapel 
than in the bear garden itself. In the 
House of Commons, containing six or seven 
hundred members, I am sure there are ten 
to one against any measure to diminish 
the sufferings of the brute creation. And, 
besides this, there is a regular set made 
against any Bill which I propose, so that I 
am sure to have a banded party against 
my Bills.” 

Strangely enough, that statement of the 
truth amused Martin’s friends immensely, 
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but perhaps Martin intended that the recital 
of his failures in Parliament should not be 
taken too seriously. Laughter was hushed 
when he went on to speak of vivisection 
and the attack he had made in the House on 
a French surgeon, Dr Majendie. Martin, 
having told the supporters of the Society 
that he would not shock them by telling 
them of Dr Majendie’s experiments, pro- 
ceeded to do so, and the Courter says that 
his statements “ produced visible distress 
and horror on his hearers.” 

In conclusion, Martin said that the Society 
could always command his services, but he 
would have to decline making any further 
effort in Parliament because of the apathy 
of the House. 

He suggested that the chairman should 
introduce a Bill at the next session, “ for, 
so surely as I make the attempt, I shall be 
foiled. There is a regular conspiracy against 
every measure with which I am supposed 
to have anything to do.” 

Towards the close of the meeting Martin 
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proposed a vote of thanks to the Rev. 
Arthur Broome, the founder of the Society. 
“ T have nothing at all to do with it,” he said ; 
“it is quite a child of Mr Broome’s, and he 
has acted the part of a good father to it ; 
I must say that.” 

In replying, the Rev. Arthur Broome 
applied these lines to Martin : 


“‘ Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased with any 
good, 
Though the ungrateful subjects of their favours 
Are barren in return. . . .” 


When Martin said that he had had 
nothing to do with the Society he was 
generously giving all the credit of its work 
to its founder and first honorary secretary. 
The Society’s minute book shows that 
Martin took a great interest in the Society’s 
work and that he attended committee 
meetings. When the Society fell into debt 
and the founder, being held to be legally 
responsible for the debt, was imprisoned, 
Martin and Lewis Gompertz, the second 
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honorary secretary of the Society and a 
very enthusiastic worker for the cause, 
found the money and secured the release 
of the Rev. Arthur Broome. They must 
have been a strange trio—a clergyman of 
the Church of England, a man of the 
world with a great reputation as a duellist, 
and a very benevolent and self-sacrificing 
Jew. 

Martin attended a committee meeting of 
the Society for the last time late in 1826. By 
a slip the minutes of that meeting were not 
dated, but perhaps Martin knew that it 
would be his last meeting, for he signed the 
minutes. He had never before signed the 
minutes of any of the meetings. His signa- 
ture is in the wrong place. 

Although he left England soon after- 
wards, Martin remained a member of the 
Committee of the Society and took the 
same interest in its work. At a meeting 
of the Committee on 25th April 1832 
a letter from Martin, dated 16th April, 
to Lewis Gompertz, who had by then 
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succeeded the Rev. Arthur Broome as 
honorary secretary of the Society, was 
read and ordered to be inserted in the 
minutes. This letter is referred to in a 
later chapter. 
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Other Efforts in Parliament 


HERE can be no doubt that, in 
framing his Act, Martin hoped 
to make bull-baiting illegal, but it 


was held that his Act protected only cattle 
(including horses) and that bulls were 
animals of superior degree; they were not 
cattle. Until this point was definitely settled 
bull-baiters were cautious. 

A few months after the Act was passed some 
bull-baiters were summoned at Aylesbury. 
The Bucks Chronicle of the day tells us that 
“all the rabble of Aylesbury and its vicinity, 
even to Thame, had collected to partake in the 
elegant entertainment of bull-baiting. On 
this occasion much precaution was used to 
avoid annoying His Majesty’s well-disposed 
subjects, and in a retired site, etc., etc.” 

The offenders were prosecuted and fined, 
but the report adds : 
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“Nothing, it seems, final was determined on. 
as the magistrates were inclined to a full and 
clear revision of the whole of the question.” 

Later in the day the case was reconsidered, 
with this result : 

“Lord Nugent proceeded to show that, 
though in certain cases the practice (of bull- 
baiting) is indictable as a nuisance, yet as the 
law now stands, bull-baiting in itself is cer- 
tainly legal. In proof of this he referred to the 
ancient statute of Jac. I, as well as to certain 
tenures, and noticed above all that there are 
charters in which it is specified, and on the 
strength of which the practice is, in the places 
covered by them, necessarily continued. 

“His lordship, however, set his face 
strongly against unnecessary cruelty, and 
urged that if old laws allowed bull-baiting, 
the new Act (Martin’s Act) against cruelty 
would severely touch such as became con- 
spicuous by wanton barbarity. A case was 
adduced of a fellow that was fined on 
information, because he had lighted a fire 
about his bull to cause him to rise again to 
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the fray. Some other iniquities were alluded 
to, and hopes held out that Mr Martin, next 
session, will so clog and muzzle the bipeds, 
that the English name and character shall 
thenceforward no longer be legally disgraced 
by bull-baiters.” 

Martin was evidently regarded as the 
animals’ champion in Parliament. If anyone 
could bring about a reform for the benefit 
of animals the man who was afterwards 
sneered at as “the eccentric member for 
Galway ” was the man to doit. It is worth 
while to remember that, from the time of 
Martin’s first effort for animals in Parliament 
until he left the House for the last time in 
1826, no other member attempted to intro- 
duce any measure for. the protection of 
animals. Martin had the field to himself. 

The result of that little homily from Lord 
Nugent was almost inevitable. The fines 
inflicted on the men found guilty of aiding 
and abetting in bull-baiting were not levied ; 
the case was brought up again and finally 
dismissed. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that Martin’s 
next step was to try to make bull-baiting 
illegal. On 21st May 1823 he moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to prohibit bull- 
baiting and dog fights, but the Commons 
would have none of it. 

Curiously enough, one member objected 
to the proposal on the ground that the Bill 
would not go far enough. It aimed at the 
prevention of sports which formed the 
amusement of “ the lower orders,” but did 
not interfere with those in which “ the more 
wealthy and powerful classes” indulged. 


1 The following report of the Times of 24th December 
1823, shows that the speaker was wrong: “ On Friday last, 
numbers of persons of every denomination were seen 
hurrying in the direction of Duck Lane, Westminster, 
previous notice having been given that the phenomenon 
dog ‘ Billy ’ was again matched to do the extraordinary 
feat of killing a hundred full-grown rats in the wonderful 
short time of eight minutes. Such indeed was the interest 
excited by so novel an exhibition that numbers of gentle- 
men of the highest respectability, among whom were 
several sporting characters of great note, repaired to the 
scene of action, with the intention of betting on the 
occasion. About 8 p.m. all the streets and avenues 
leading to the pit were crowded by vehicles of every 
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Martin said that that argument was 
absurd. It was as much as to say that if 
five hundred persons were cast upon a rock 


description, from the gentleman’s carriage to the coster- 
monger’s cart, and the pit direction of the proprietor was 
fresh painted and lit up by a great number of lamps, so that 
the spectators might have a full view of what was going 
forward. Soon after eight o’clock Mitchell the rat catcher 
arrived with the rats; they appeared of uncommon 
size and full of life. Charles Drew, the owner of Billy, 
appeared with a scarlet-coloured jacket, edged with gold, 
and a waistcoat literally made of the skins of rats killed by 
Billy in his last encounter ; he likewise wore on his breast 
a silver star given to him by some gentleman of the fancy. 
At exactly twenty minutes past eight o’clock Billy was let 
into the pit by his master, and the scene of death began ; 
although the pit was crowded to excess by persons a pin 
might have been heard to drop, such was the mute 
astonishment displayed by seeing the wonderful quickness 
and dexterity of Billy in destroying his active adversaries. 
Exactly six minutes and thirteen seconds had elapsed 
after Billy’s admission into the pit when, to the astonish- 
ment of every person present, the whole of the rats lay 
extended on the ground lifeless. Billy received little or 
no injury ; he was taken from the pit by his master ;_ his 
jaws and head were completely drenched with the blood 
of the slaughtered vermin. Billy was conveyed home 
amid the caresses of his backer, who won large sums of 


money on the occasion.” 
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on a desolate island and all could not be 
saved, no attempt should be made to save 
any of them. 

The chief objection to Martin’s proposal 
was that such subjects were “ far beneath 
the dignity of legislation.” One member 
was afraid that the House would next be 
called upon to provide a fit punishment for 
the slaying of cockchafers and the destruc- 
tion of flies. 

Seeing that the House was against him, 
Martin asked whether leave would be given 
him to bring in a Bill merely to protect 
dogs, and whether, if he withdrew his 
motion, he would be allowed to bring it 
forward later in the session. He was an- 
swered with cries of ‘* No, no.” 

Mr Fowell Buxton expressed the hope 
that his “‘ honourable friend”? would not 
withdraw his motion. Mr Buxton, it will 
be remembered, had urged Martin to 
postpone the Bill of 1822 (which became 
law), but now he was whole-heartedly on 
Martin’s side. He said that “the former 
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Bill” (Martin’s Act) had had very salutary 
effects. 

But the House declined to allow Martin 
to bring in his Bill, and he had to wait until 
the following February (1824) for his next 
opportunity. 

Doubtless remembering the objections 
raised against his proposed bull-baiting Bill, 
Martin moved for leave to bring in two 
Bills—one to extend to other animals the 
protection accorded by the Act of 1822 to 
cattle, and a second Bill “ to prevent bear- 
baiting and other cruel practices.” 

When Martin explained that the proposed 
Bill would merely extend the principle of 
the Bill for preventing cruelty to cattle to 
dogs, cats, monkeys, and other animals, a 
member asked if he included rats, to which 
Martin replied that he did not mean to 
include rats. 

To show the House the necessity of pro- 
tecting dogs, he said that a dog had been 
scalded with a kettle of boiling water and 
sent out to die in the streets. Dogs had 
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been rubbed with oil of vitriol and sent out 
to perish in excruciating torments. 

Another object he had in view was to make 
cruelty to cattle a misdemeanour. 

Leave to bring in the Bill was granted, but 
when it reached the committee stage Mar- 
tin’s opponents tried to kill it with ridicule. 

One member said that hitherto he had 
taken no part against “‘ these measures ” 
except that of voting against them, but now 
he wished to say a few words. The Bill 
would make it an offence to overload a horse. 
How was it possible to ascertain what weight 
was suited to a horse’s strength ? 

That argument was developed with the 
aid of a member—doubtless a bulky man— 
as an object lesson, and the House chuckled. 

The sniggering chuckles at Martin grew 
to roars of laughter when the Attorney- 
General, Sir John Copley, stated his objec- 
tions to the Bill. It appeared to him to be 
vexatious and in every way unnecessary. 
There was one clause which, in charity to 
the framer, he hoped would be withdrawn 
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—that which authorised any individual to 
apprehend a person in the act of ill-treating 
cattle. He knew from the zeal which the 
honourable member had hitherto displayed 
in the cause of humanity that not a week 
would elapse before he would be forced into 
some desperate conflict in attempting to 
enforce the law. 

He remembered that the honourable 
member had been extremely anxious to 
introduce the word “bull” into the Bill 
of last year. After a long discussion, the 
bull was ejected by a large majority. 
The honourable member contrived to intro- 
duce the words “or other cattle,” and he 
had been endeavouring to persuade the 
magistrates that the bull was included 
in that description. He supposed that it 
was for the same object that he had 
introduced the words “or other cattle” 
into the present Bill. He objected to 
having the bull introduced thus covertly. 
The honourable member should take the 
bull by the horns and bring it in openly. 
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Martin had an effective reply ready. 
He said that the Attorney-General had his 
(Martin’s) guinea in his pocket, and had 
given it as his opinion that the bull was 
entitled to legal protection. 

The Bill eventually passed through the 
Commons but was thrown out in the 
Lords. It was objected to there for several 
reasons. Lord Rosslyn disapproved of the 
principle of teaching people humanity by 
law. ‘To this Lord Calthorpe replied that 
there was a great distinction between com- 
pelling men by law to be humane and 
preventing them from being cruel. 

It is worth while to remember that 
if this Bill had become law Martin would 
have brought about a reform which other 
humanitarians were not able to carry out 
until 1835; it was not until that year that 
all domestic animals were protected by law. 

On the same day—1ith February 1824— 
that Martin had moved for leave to bring 
in that Bill—eleven years in advance of its 
time—he had also moved for leave to bring 
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in a Bill “ to prevent bear-baiting and other 
cruel practices.” If one Bill did not sup- 
press bull-baiting the other would ! 

Peel objected to the bear-baiting Bill on 
the ground that it was a partial measure— 
a law for the poor and not for the rich. Let 
them abolish fox-hunting and partridge 
shooting, and they might then abolish 
bear- baiting. 

Martin said that he would defend those 
gentlemen who amused themselves with 
hunting, shooting, and fishing against being 
confounded with the miserable wretches 
who pursued the brutal sports which he 
proposed to prohibit. He asked those who 
were inclined to oppose him to witness one 
of the displays in question before they 
compared them with hunting and shooting. 
Besides, he wished to suppress cruelty as 
far as he was able. If he could not abolish 
it altogether, he wished to prohibit those 
cruelties which public opinion would follow 
him in saying ought to be prohibited. He 
had received letters on the subject from 
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every part of England, and he knew that 
to be the general opinion. There was no 
inconsistency in not prohibiting field sports 
while putting down the gross and atrocious 
cruelties which depraved the morals of the 
people. 

Martin closed with an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favour of his Bill. He reminded the 
House of the Marylebone Act, which made 
it illegal to bait a bull or to hold a bear fight, 
monkey fight, or dog fight in the parish of 
Marylebone. Did they mean to repeal 
that Act? If not, he saw no reason why 
those disgraceful sports ought not to be 
abolished in every other part of the kingdom. 
He added that if the people of London could 
be polled there would be a thousand to one 
in favour of his Bill. 

Martin did not withdraw his motion andl 
it was clearly understood that he had all 
the effect of a bear-baiting Bill in the Bill 
which he had already obtained leave to 
bring in—the Bill which the Commons 
passed and the Lords rejected. But Martin 
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was a very practical reformer. A few days 
afterwards he presented a petition from 
Manchester, signed by seven hundred per- 
sons, praying for the abolition of bear-baiting 
and other similar sports. The petition was 
signed largely by members of the Society of 
Friends. 

Two days afterwards Martin returned to 
the attack by proposing that a committee 
be appointed to inquire how far cruel sports, 
if persevered in, tended to deteriorate and 
corrupt the morals of the people. He hoped 
that if this proposition was disputed it 
would be met with something else than 
witticisms. 

If it were contended that animals had no 
right to the protection of man, he should 
still contend that the sports which were 
the object of his motion ought to be sup- 
pressed as tending to corrupt morals and 
endanger good order. Bear-baiting and 
badger-baiting were essentially different from 
fox-hunting and shooting. He had seen a 
badger that had lived for two years, until 
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the keepers said it was necessary to shoot it, 
as there was nothing left for the dogs to lay 
hold of. Such sports were the amusement 
of the lowest rabble. If they wanted 
petitions against such cruelties the petitions 
would flow in from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

But the House declined to be convinced. 
One member begged the House not to 
sanction “such a petty, trumpery, and 
blundering kind of legislature ” ; he thought 
that Martin had either gone too.far or not 
far enough! Peel objected that “ he could 
not call upon the House to accede to the 
motion merely on the melancholy story of an 
individual bear or badger that had been ill- 
treated.” (It will be noticed that Martin 
had not suggested that.) His honourable 
friend would come to the House, session 
after session, now with some tale about a 
cock and now with one about a bull, and call 
for enactments on each occasion. Such sub- 
jects were too minute—too much the property 
of local custom and regulation—to be fit 
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matters for legislation. It was not that he 
meant to say the people might not be better 
without them; but even upon that con- 
sideration it did not follow that the enact- 
ment which his honourable friend desired 
ought to take place. He would rather that 
the House should turn its eyes away than 
select the sports of the people for penal enact- 
ments. He would like to ask his honourable 
friend whether he really believed there were 
twenty bears kept for baiting in all England ? 

The report states that “Mr Martin 
seemed to express assent ” to that, and Peel 
immediately added that if Martin ‘could 
prove there were twenty it would not alter 
the case as to the necessity of putting them 
within the protection of a statute. 

Even Peel could not resist the temptation 
to get a little cheap humour out of the 
subject. He concluded by asserting that 
there was one species of cruelty to which his 
honourable friend did not advert. It was, 
however, but too common, and he said that 
with sincerity ; he meant the spinning of cock- 
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chafers upon a pin, suspended at the end of 
a string. In common consistency he should 
bring in a Bill to prevent children from 
spinning cockchafers. Because he thought 
legislation was not necessary, would do no 
good, and would not adduce to the interests 
of the brute creation, he should refuse his 
consent to such a legislative enactment as 
his honourable friend asked for. 

Martin replied to this amidst cries of 
“* Question,”’ of which he took no notice. 
He argued that the sports which he had left 
untouched did not equal in cruelty those 
which he wished to prohibit; if they did, 
he would attack them. He was asked why 
he did not go further and deal with all kinds 
of sports, but that was no argument against 
him. If he could not save on a field of 
battle seven hundred men, why should he 
not save fifty per cent. of them; and if he 
could not save fifty, why should he not save 
twenty-five? The more there was to be 
done the less repugnance the House should 
feel to permit him to do a little. 
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He would not press the subject toa division 
because of his “tenderness for the House 
and a regard for its character.” There were 
many who had not spoken who would vote 
against his proposition, and he did not wish 
their names to go forth to the public in 
that majority which he felt he should have 
against him. 

And so the question was negatived without 
a division. 

Commenting on Martin’s bear-baiting 
Bill, the Morning Chronicle had a leading 
article which throws a little light on the 
difficulties with which Martin had to con- 
tend. 

“Mr Martin is not probably aware that 
foxes and hares, nay, even the fish, and the 
worm or the fly impaled on a hook as bait 
for them, are animals as well as bears, and 
that his amended Bill would catch within its 
meshes an animal who cannot exist without 
cruelty, a Moloch to whose blood-thirsty 
propensities our peasantry are sacrificed by 
thousands every year, not a few both body 
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and soul, embruing their hands in blood, to 
avoid the transportation which is to tear 
them from their wives and children—we 
mean the fox-hunting Squire. 

“ Does he think that those who, for the 
sake of seeing a fox or a hare torn to pieces 
by hounds, can, without the least feeling 
of compunction, fill our prisons with the 
peasantry who are tempted to supply the 
luxurious citizens of London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester with game—who can depart 
for their final audit, undisturbed at that 
awful moment with the thought of the 
numbers who, in the prisons to which the 
Game Laws sent them, have been initiated 
into every species of crime—does he think 
that those whose consciences can digest 
all this will allow him, out of compassion 
to a few bears and dogs, to impose any 
restraint in the exercise of their darling 
cruelty ? 

“If he limit his provisions to tame and 
domestic animals, he will give full scope to 
the Squires, but he will leave his friends the 
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bears unprotected. The easiest way, and 
that to which we suspect he will be obliged 
to have recourse, would be at once to exclude 
from the operation of his Bill ‘ cruelty to all 
those animals, wild or tame, the torturing 
of which is necessary to the existence of 
Country Squires,’ which would also allow 
those Country Squires who have a fancy for 
bear- or badger-baiting to indulge it with 
safety, if they chose, and would exclude only 
the poor from the privilege of being inhuman, 
in every possible way. ... Without such 
a provision, either the Bears must be sacri- 
ficed to the taste of the Country Squires, 
or the taste of the Country Squires must be 
sacrificed to the comfort of the Bears.” 
Later in the year Martin attacked another 
form of cruelty to animals. He brought in 
a Bill to remedy the unhappy condition of 
horses in the knackers’ yards. The Bill 
provided that animals awaiting slaughter 
should be properly fed, and that proper 
records should be kept. Martin said that 
he had been asked to introduce that measure, 
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and members “ mistook the matter greatly 


if they supposed that it was a fit subject for 
ridicule.” And then Martin held the House 
with some personal details. 

He had been to a slaughter-house in the 
neighbourhood of Whitechapel. ‘There he 
had seen eight or ten horses, some with 
their eyes knocked out, others hopping on 
three legs, all miserably maimed, and they 
had been for several days without food. 

He gave the man in charge a few shillings 
to procure two or three trusses of hay, which 
were brought to them. Instead of eating it 
in their natural deliberate way, the horses 
ran at the hay and seized on it greedily—like 
hounds. 

The man, who was standing by, said: 
“There now, you’d much better gi’d me the 
money to drink.” “Tll see you damned 
first,” was his reply; upon which the man 
said he would trample down the hay and 
make it impossible for the horses to eat it. 

This compelled him to compromise with 
the man, to whom he gave two shillings, but 
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he took ample vengeance upon him after- 
wards by sending more than two hundred 
letters appointing him to go to various parts 
of the town to bring away dead cows and 
horses. 

Surely, added Martin, every gentleman 
ought to be anxious to save the horse that 
had been instrumental to his use and 
pleasure from so appalling a fate. For his 
own part he never allowed a horse over 
which he had thrown his leg as its owner to 
be sold, and he had left directions in his will 
for having them shot if his successor should 
attempt to do so. 

After several alterations had been made 
in the Bill it was eventually lost. Possibly 
members were beginning to think that 
Martin was likely to have too much of his 
own way in these matters, for it was on the 
16th of this month—June 1824—that the 
society, now known as the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
was founded. In 1825 Martin brought in 
another Bill for regulating houses for the 
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slaughtering of horses. This was a similar 
Bill to that of the previous year in many 
ways. In committee a clause was added 
forbidding the existence of any slaughter- 
house within five hundred yards of any 
hospital, as “the slaughtering and boiling 
of horses in the immediate vicinity of a 
hospital is very detrimental to patients 
therein and calculated to impede the recovery 
of their health.” 

Petitions in favour of the Bill were 
presented from the people of Whitechapel. 
It passed the second reading, but the third 
reading was deferred several times and 
eventually it was dropped. 

In the same year Martin also introduced 
another bear-baiting Bill. He said that 
since his last attempt to introduce such a 
measure he had spoken on the subject to 
every alderman of London, with nearly 
every magistrate in London, and with many 
magistrates in different parts of the country, 
and it was their unanimous opinion that these 
cruel practices should be put down. 
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The reason why the police could not meddle 
with these practices, he said, was that they 
were not in general exhibited for money, but 
he held in his hand a paper which would 
bring the sports under the notice of the 
police, since it fixed a price on the ticket for 
admission. 

Martin was able to get home against the 
members who had previously charged him 
with interfering with the sports of the poor 
and leaving untouched those of the rich. He 
called attention to the notice which stated 
that the sports on that occasion were said 
to be instituted “‘ by the express invitation 
of several noblemen and gentlemen of the 
first distinction.” 

It was not, however, bear-baiting and 
sports of a similar nature that he wished to 
abolish; there were other practices equally 
cruel with which he thought the Legislature 
should interfere. 

He referred here to vivisection, and de- 
scribed the experiment made by Majendie, 
a French surgeon, on a dog. He described 
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the experiment minutely, and the report 
states that “ Great disgust at the statement 
of this cruel experiment was manifested by 
the House.” 

The newspapers of the day seldom had a 
good word to say for Martin ; they preferred 
to be popular and to laugh at him. His 
story of the experiment on a dog seems to 
have won one paper to his side—Fohn Bull. 
I quote from a leading article on Martin’s 
speech in the issue of 27th February 1825 : 

“Tt is the fashion with the enlightened 
members of opposition to ridicule the exer- 
tions which Mr Martin is making in the 
cause of humanity ; they sneer at what they 
call the absurdity of legislating upon such 
petty subjects. ... Mr Martin deserves 
the thanks of his country, and we know he 
has them—the only persons dissenting from 
the general approbation which he meets 
with are bullock-drivers, hackney coachmen, 
bull-baiters, dog-fighters, and Gentlemen of 
the Opposition.” 

To the old argument—that legislation 
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on such paltry subjects was unnecessary— 
Martin replied that the magistrates of 
London had called for a law to put down the 
practice of bear-baiting as a nuisance. Was 
not their call entitled to some respect ? 
He was afraid that he would be defeated 
on the Bill, but if he was, the glory would be 
with him and the disgrace with those who 
vanquished him. He was confident that at 
some future period it would be passed into 
law. He would not say that it would meet 
with success whilst under his care, but if 
the gentlemen opposite would take it up as 
they had done his Bill for giving counsel to 
prisoners accused of felony, he would wil- 
lingly surrender it into their hands. 

In supporting the Bill, Mr Fowell Buxton ! 


1 Afterwards Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, an enthusiast 
for Martin’s cause ; he presided at the inaugural meeting 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
now the R.S.P.C.A. In his Memoirs there is this note, 
dated 25th February 1825 : 

“* Martin brought forward last night a new cruelty Bill. 
Sir M. Ridley and another member opposed it, and I 
evidently saw that there was so much disposition to sneer 
at and make game of Martin, that the bears and dogs 
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said that Martin had conferred a signal 
benefit upon the community by his con- 
tinued exertions in the cause of humanity. 
His former Bill had already produced a 
beneficial change in the manner of the lower 
orders, and was far from having produced 
that unnecessary litigation which some gentle- 
men had anticipated. He had heard from 
those who attended Smithfield Market that a 
great revolution had taken place in it owing 
to the exertions of the honourable member 
for Galway. Even those who were at first 
the subjects of his attacks had recently come 
forward to subscribe to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

At the second reading of the Bill one 
member assured the House that he had 


would suffer. Up I got, and when I found myself on 
my legs I asked myself the cutting question: ‘Have you 
anything to say?” ‘ Nota syllable’ was the answer from 
within ; but necessity has no law; speak I must, and 
soI did. I began with challenging my share of the sneers 
and obloquy which had been cast on Martin... . We 
saved the Bill, and all the dogs in England and bears in 
Christendom ought to howl us a congratulation.” But 
alas! that Bill did not become law. 
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been to the Westminster Pit, where there 
was a bear which had been continually baited 
for six years, and at last they had had to 
discontinue baiting him because he had 
grown too fat! A finer animal of the kind 
he had never seen. 

Peel again opposed the Bill, but Sir James 
Mackintosh supported it with a long speech. 
One member quoted from a notice of a 
bear-baiting in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The paper described among the attractions 
that of ‘a mad bull let loose, with fireworks 
all over him and two or three cats tied to 
his tail.” He said that he did not quote 
those incidents in approbation of such 
proceedings, but merely to show that they 
had been encouraged as national sports. 
For his own part, while there were people 
who liked to be amused in that way, he would 
rather see them so amused than not amused 
at all! 

In his reply Martin carried the war into 
his enemies’ camp. He had been told that 
he ought to have legislated to put down the 
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sports. of the field. Such an argument, 
instead of being applied to him by the Home 
Secretary, was peculiarly calculated to be 
addressed to that right honourable gentle- 
man himself. If stag-hunting was as he 
had described it, then there was a sufficient 
justification for him to call on that gentleman 
to exercise his influence in the Government 
to put an end to such a barbarous sport. He 
therefore called on the Home Secretary to 
do so and to begin by recommending the 
King, whose adviser he was, to put down the 
Royal Hunt and dismiss the Royal Stag- 
hounds. 

The Bill was lost. A similar fate befell 
another Bill for increasing the penalty for 
wanton cruelty to an animal, although 
Martin told the House that the Bill was a 
transcript of one which had been approved 
by all the law lords. 

Another of Martin’s efforts in this year 
was the introduction of a Bill to render the 
cutting and wounding of animals maliciously 
punishable as a misdemeanour. He said 
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that the Bill had been drawn up by a former 
Attorney-General (Sir J. Copley). 

Peel was not opposed to the introduction 
of the Bill; on the contrary, he would desire 
to see it as it purported to come from “ his 
honourable and learned friend the Attorney- 
General.” But he wished that the honour- 
able member for Galway would intro- 
duce into one Bill all the objects of his 
compassion, because, if he did not, the 
Statute Book would soon be _ increased 
to a very inconvenient bulk. He also 
wished for a definition of the word “‘ malice.” 
Was it malice against the animal or 
malice against the master which was to be 
punished ? 

“ Both,” said Martin, “ but particularly 
malice against the animal, who ought to have 
his remedy at law in such cases.” 

Then Peel wished to know if it was to 
be considered as malice against the animal 
if any person cropped a dog’s ears. He 
thought that the Bill would go further than 
the House would be likely to sanction. 
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There he was right. The Bill was lost at 
the second reading. 

On 21st February 1826 Martin again tried 
to make bear-baiting, badger-baiting, and 
other similar sports illegal. In moving for 
leave to bring in this Bill, he said that he 
held in his hand fifty-two petitions from 
various places—Liverpool, Manchester, Bris- 
tol, Birmingham, etc.—and from all classes, 
all supplicating Parliament to put an end to 
these cruelties. No member of that House, 
he trusted, would have the confidence to 
oppose the introduction of a measure which 
was recommended by fifty-two petitions of 
their constituents, but he was quite prepared 
to answer any argument that might be urged 
against his motion. 

The Attorney-General, Sir John Copley, 
briefly opposed the motion, and the House 
tried to stifle Martin with cries of 
“ Question,” but the champion of animals 
protested at the subject being disposed of 
in that cursory manner. The Morning 
Chronicle, in its report of the speech, says, 
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in brackets: “‘ The House manifesting some 
signs of impatience, the honourable member 
exalted his voice.” 

And then the House tried to laugh the 
matter away, but Martin was accustomed to 
ridicule and he continued his speech. 

All the clergy of England, he said, both 
regular and dissenting, were with him to a 
man, and he asked the Attorney-General to 
give his reason for opposing the motion. 

“* T don’t supplicate him out of any respect 
for me,” said Martin, “ but out of respect 
for himself. I supplicate and beseech him, 
as he values the good opinion of that body 
which he seeks to represent, to explain the 
reasons why he dissents from the measure 
to prevent these cruel sports.” 

He told two stories to illustrate the 
brutality of the sports he condemned. Ata 
bull fight at Oxford the animal’s tongue was 
cut out and placed on a plate, and the plate 
was passed round the crowd. People were 
invited to place their subscriptions on the 
tongue of the animal. At a dog fight the 
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owner of a dog which had been beaten 
cut off the animal’s feet and buried it alive. 
“Why, then, I say,” continued Martin, 
“‘ will Mr Attorney-General or any other 
Minister assign me a reason why these 
atrocities ought not to be suppressed? Of 
course, if any gentleman thinks these things 
right, and that bear-fights are to take place 
from day to day, let him oppose the Bill; 
but if any man has any respect either for the 
feelings of the people, or for himself, he 
ought to state the reasons why he would not 
prevent these sports. Now, I have another 
great reason for urging this measure, and it 
is this—there is not a magistrate in West- 
minster, or in any of the adjoining counties, 
that does not think these sports ought to 
be put down; and the magistrates who 
preside very near the place where we are all 
now sitting, I mean the magistrates of 
Queen Square, have told me nothing annoys 
them so much as the Patrician Pit, the 
Holborn Pit, and the Westminster Pit; and 
if the magistrates and aldermen of London 
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and Westminster are all anxious for the 
suppression of these nuisances, Mr Attorney- 
General ought to be prepared to state his 
reasons for their continuance.” 

But the Attorney-General was not to be 
drawn, and the Morning Chronicle concludes 
its report of Martin’s speech with “ Much 
laughing, and loud cries of ‘ Question.’ ” 

Among the few who supported Martin 
was a Colonel Wood, who referred to a 
certain lion fight that had taken place at 
Warwick. All who remembered the circum- 
stances of that case, he said, must be 
persuaded the law was deficient, or else the 
magistrates would have prevented that dis- 
gusting exhibition. It was a disgrace to 
the country that there was not some law to 
put down such practices. (The lion had 
been drugged ; three dogs set upon him and 
tore the flesh from his bones.) 

In opposing the measure, Peel argued that 
the House had already pronounced judgment 
upon it. One member had talked of a lion 
fight, another had told a story of a dog— 
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but on what principle could the House 
attempt to check those abuses? He said 
that he meant to cast no levity upon the 
subject when he submitted that pigeon- 
shooting was a case of as grievous a nature. 
He saw no reason whatever why a pigeon 
was not as fully entitled to legislative 
protection as either a lion or a dog. 

*‘ Let the honourable member for Galway 
come prepared with some measure formed 
on sound practical principles, which will 
extend protection to all animals; he would 
give it his support, but the Bill must be 
general in its operation.” 

Directly the House had refused, by a 
majority of thirty-nine, to allow Martin to 
bring in his Bill, Martin took Peel at his word 
and moved for leave to amend his Act so 
that the protection of the law was extended 
to all domestic animals. He said he could 
give many instances of dogs and cats being 
flayed alive, but he would mention only one 
instance. Mr Halls, the Bow Street magis- 
trate, had told him that he himself had seen 
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some wretches flay the skin from a dog and 
lead him, in that horrible state, with a collar 
round his neck, for more than a mile, to 
throw him into a pool of water. The 
magistrate, ‘“‘ to his eternal honour,” added 
Martin, “‘ threw the miscreant into the 
water after the dog.” 

Martin then returned to the subject of 
the Bill that he had not been allowed to 
introduce—bull-baiting—and the member 
for Oxfordshire, Mr Ashurst, gave his 
version of the story of the bull whose 
tongue was cut out and passed round on a 
plate. He said that he understood that a 
dog confined, as being too ferocious for 
bull-baiting, had escaped, and on coming 
into the field, seized the bull by the tongue 
and tore away a bit of it. After the most 
careful inquiry he could learn nothing of the 
bit of tongue being put on a plate, nor had 
he heard that the bull had been baited after 
the accident. To his knowledge there was 
no law prohibiting bull-baiting at present 
on the Statute Book. As long as lands 
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continued to be held in many parts of 
England, as he knew they were at that 
moment in Bachelor’s Ground, at Windsor, 
in Oakingham, and in Stanmore, by the 
tenure of providing a bull to be baited, he 
could not conceive how it could be con- 
sidered illegal. He believed, however, that 
the bull was protected against any act of 
extraordinary cruelty as well as any other 
animal. He had stated his opinion upon 
bull-baiting, but he had as great an aversion 
to cruelty as any other man and as great 
a desire to repress any tendency to brutal 
treatment of animals. 

The Attorney-General argued that if they 
began to legislate upon any other principles 
than those founded on the rights of property, 
and once permitted themselves to depart 
from those principles with respect to domes- 
tic animals, they would not know where to 
stop. For that reason it had always been 
his wish that the honourable member for 
Galway should state some general principles 
in support of his intentions, rather than 
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rest his application solely on particular in- 
stances of cruelty, which he deplored and 
detested as much as the honourable member 
himself. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. At 
the second reading Martin explained that 
his object had been “ to place that faithful 
animal the dog on the same footing of 
protection with other domesticated animals.” 
But Martin was before his time ; the Bill was 
lost. 

On 2oth April 1826 Martin made his last 
effort in Parliament on behalf of animals. 
He moved for leave to bring in a Bill “to 
prevent the cruel and improper treatment 
of dogs,” and the report in the Times tells 
us that “‘ The honourable member prefaced 
his motion with some observations which 
the noise prevailing in the House rendered 
it impossible to hear.” 

But the House was ready enough to listen 
to Martin’s opponents. Sir M. W. Ridley 
objected to the Bill because the House 
had already rejected a Bill for protecting 
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domestic animals, among which dogs were 
included. 

A Mr Hume won some cheap and loud 
laughter by expressing the hope that the Bill 
would include cats, animals which were 
worried by dogs, whereas dogs were generally 
well used. ‘The House, by admitting this 
Bill for the protection of dogs, without 
including cats, would act inconsistently ; 
and by admitting it at all, they would turn 
legislation into ridicule. He asked if the 
House should not endeavour to preserve 
itself from the ridicule which these legis- 
lative measures would cast upon it. 

The House applauded the suggestion. 
** Cries of ‘ Order, order,” ” says the Times, 
“* were occasionally heard whilst the honour- 
able member was speaking, which were 
caused, we presume, by certain odd gesticu- 
lations used by the honourable member for 
Galway and directed towards the honourable 
member for Montrose.” 

Martin reminded Mr Hume that he had 
promised to support the Bill. Mr Hume 
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replied that to the best of his knowledge he 
had never made such a promise. 

“Then you did it without your know- 
ledge,” said Martin. 

Peel objected to the Bill on the usual 
grounds, and added that, without wishing to 
be otherwise than serious, he could not help 
agreeing that if the House legislated for 
dogs there was no reason why other animals 
should not be equally protected. 

Martin rose to “ defend the motion and 
himself against the ridicule which had been 
directed against both,” and he related facts 
to which the House found itself bound 
to listen. The cruelties practised on dogs 
were frequent and notorious. One man who 
thought the under jaw of his dog too long 
had sawn off two or three inches of it. 
Notwithstanding the mirth which it had 
excited, he saw no reason why cats should not 
be protected against cruelty. Hundreds of 
instances might be mentioned of cruelty 
towards cats. It was well known that they 
were flayed alive, because the fur was found 
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to be more valuable when taken from the 
living animal, and they stripped better. He 
did not think himself a ridiculous man for 
bringing forward these atrocities. 

Almost the last words that Martin heard 
in Parliament on the subject so dear to his 
heart were a tribute to him for all the reforms 
he had tried to bring about. Sir Francis 
Burdett said that the public were much 
indebted to the honourable member for 
Galway for his exertions. Great good had 
been derived from the measures brought in by 
him for the purpose of preventing cruelty to 
animals. He thought that his “ honourable 
friend’ should be allowed to bring in his 
Bill. The evils against which it was directed 
were of more importance than many persons 
might suppose, and it was desirable that some 
remedy should be provided. If a remedy 
were possible he did not see how any mem- 
ber could withhold his assent to a measure 
calculated to effect it. If leave was given 
to bring in the Bill it should have his support. 
In his opinion it was calculated to act more 
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beneficially on society than the House was 
aware. 

But that plea did not move the House. 
Sir T. D. Acland protested that Martin 
had brought forward two instances of cruelty 
towards dogs and had said he could produce 
hundreds of cases of cruelty to cats; yet 
the former he protected and the latter he 
left without protection. (He thus carefully 
ignored Martin’s expressed willingness to 
include cats in the Bill.) He thought that 
all cases of excessive cruelty might be fairly 
left to a British jury as the law stood. 

Martin withdrew the Bill on the under- 
standing that he would introduce another of 
a more comprehensive nature. (The House 
had already declined to allow him to do 
this.) Unfortunately, Martin never had 
the opportunity to complete the work he 
had begun. 

His next speech in Parliament was on 
25th April 1826, when he supported a Bill 
for the purpose of allowing persons prose- 
cuted for felony to make their defence by 
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counsel. His speech provides another proof 
of the injustice done to him by those who 
accused him of thinking more of animals 
than of his fellow-beings. Martin con- 
gratulated the House that this measure, 
which he himself had brought forward 
three times, was at last likely to be brought 
into effect. 

Two days afterwards Martin made his 
last speech in Parliament. The subject 
was Parliamentary Reform, and it must have 
been evident to those who heard him that 
he knew his parliamentary career was nearly 
over. He referred to the possibility of his 
being “‘ the victim of a corrupt combination 
in the county which he had the honour to 
represent.” 

He had been returned at the previous 
election, but there was a petition against 
him and he was unseated. 

It will be seen that Martin’s work in 
Parliament for animals was crowded into 
six years. Possibly his frequent attempts to 
induce the House to accept his measures 
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merely had the effect of stiffening the 
opposition. Perhaps, if he had been less 
persistent, less determined, less energetic, 
the House would have been more inclined 
to let him have his own way, but it is easy 
to understand his methods. He knew that 
he was working against time, and perhaps 
at the back of his mind there was the thought 
that if he left his task unfinished no one 
would complete it. And so, for as long as 
he was permitted to work for animals, he 
worked. After he had left Parliament nine 
years passed before the reform which he 
initiated was finally brought about. In 
1835 was passed the Act which protected all 
domestic animals, but by that time Martin 
was dead. 


CHAPTER VII 
The End 


HE petition which lost Martin his 
seat in Parliament is recorded in 
full in the Journals of the House of 

Commons. It is evident that party feeling 
ran very high at the election of 1826, and 
that Martin suffered from being too popular 
with his own people. The petition speaks of 
“the unrestrained fury of the mob” who 
attacked a party of men who were about to 
vote for one of Martin’s opponents. 

The petitioners took advantage of a 
technical point — Martin’s qualification to 
sit for the county. Martin had long since 
passed his estates over to his eldest son, and 
this fact was, of course, well known. And so 
we read : 

“ And the petitioners also expressly charge 
that the said Richard Martin was and is 
ineligible by law to sit in Parliament for the 
said county, and he was not, at the time of his 
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election and return, qualified in any manner 
in respect of state to be elected member to 
serve for the said county of Galway, either 
as the eldest son or heir-apparent of any 
person so qualified, and had not any sufficient 
estate in lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
freehold or copyhold, etc., etc.” And they 
claimed that for this reason the election 
was void. 

A select committee was appointed to 
consider the petition, and on 11th April 
1827 they decided against Martin’s election. 
The Deputy-Clerk of the Crown was formally 
ordered to attend the House on the following 
day “ with the last return for the county of 
Galway, and amend the same by rasing out 
the name of Richard Martin, Esquire, and 
inserting the name of James Staunton 
Lambert, Esquire, instead thereof.” 

Martin, fighting to the last, presented a 
counter-petition, but it availed him nothing. 

Soon after his “ defeat”? Martin went 
abroad with his daughters, and of this period 
in his life scarcely anything is known. He 
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remained a member of the committee of 
the society which he helped to found, and 
there is evidence to show that he retained his 
great interest in its work to the last. 

In 1832 that society—now the R.S.P.C.A. 
—was trying to stop  bull-baiting, and 
apparently they thought that their best 
course was to endeavour to get Martin’s 
Act amended. The secretary—Lewis Gom- 
pertz—wrote to Martin on the subject, and 
Martin’s reply, dated 16th April 1832, is 
recorded in the minute book : 

“My Very Dear Frienp,—Yours of the 
11th is in many respects very satisfactory. 
My Act is not half as extensive as I desired 
it to be, yet this is very generally allowed, 
that no alteration at the time could have 
accomplished more. To put down bull- 
baiting I wish you to perceive it is not 
necessary to amend the Act. ‘The very idea 
of the amending admits that the bull was 
not included and that we should contradict 
Lord Lyndhurst’s and Sir J. Scarlett’s 
opinion that the bull was in virtue of the 
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words ‘ other cattle’ included. If, then, we 
admit the bull not within the provisions of 
the Act, which amending confesses, our 
amendment will be defeated and we never 
shall be able to put down that most atrocious 
of all cruelties. Our application must be to 
explain, avoiding the word ‘amend.’ Such 
a Bill as this will certainly pass. The 
Attorney-General will vote for it because 
he has given already his opinion in exact 
conformity to that given by Lord Lynd- 
hurst and the other lawyers. 

* Tf bull-baiting is not to be got rid of, I 
should gladly ask what objects are there 
worth all the labour that has been taken? 
Are domesticated animals to be protected ? 
I hear not. Are horse slaughter-houses to 
be regulated? ... 

“Of the Act which bears my name I will 
say in justice to the eminent lawyer that 
prepared it, that it is a specimen of good 
legal penmanship, and it was said to have 
been so by Lord Lyndhurst, who opposed 
the Bill in all its stages. For this reason 
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gentlemen ought to weigh well the importance 
of the amendment to be proposed before 
they propose alterations or amendments of 
an Act that has done so much good and (to 
use the phrase) has worked well. Those 
gentlemen ought to bear in mind that to 
alter is not always to improve. .. . 

** As to the dissection of living animals, it is 
in my mind too revolting to be palliated by 
any excuse that science may be enlarged or 
improved by so detestable a means. . . .” 

It will be seen that Martin was not 
satisfied with the alterations to his Act 
which had been suggested, and subsequent 
events showed that his opinion was right. 
The “ sport ” of bull-baiting was not finally 
suppressed by law until the Act of 1835, 
protecting all domestic animals, was passed. 

Of his life abroad practically nothing is 
known, but I am permitted to quote part 
of a letter sent to the R.S.P.C.A. by his 
daughter, a letter which affords another proof 
that Martin was as tender-hearted in his 
dealings with human beings as he was 
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towards animals. Miss Harriet Martin 
wrote : 

“Some short time before his death a 
youth, supposed to be English, was found 
on the ramparts of the French town where 
we were then residing, apparently in a dying 
condition, with an empty laudanum bottle 
near him. He was removed to the hospital, 
and many called to inquire, some from 
curiosity, others we may hope from a better 
motive; amongst the latter, my father. 
The boy recovered—he was but a boy, 
scarcely eighteen—and told his story... . 
The cause in which the poor young man was 
engaged proved a failure, and he was making 
his way to England when, by the time he 
reached Boulogne, he found himself penni- 
less, being not merely without funds but also 
without friends. In his despair he attempted 
his own life. After the lapse of some days, 
however, he was sufficiently recovered to 
leave hospital. And here my father comes in 
on the scene in a way characteristic of him. 

«That unfortunate young fellow, I have 
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asked him to dinner to-day. Perhaps we 
ought to tell him that we shall expect him 
whenever he has no other engagement, 
otherwise he may make surer work of it next 
time. I must see what can be done for 
him.’ 

“‘ Henceforward he lived at our house. He 
had not many engagements. My father 
found that though he had not assumed the 
name, yet he claimed kindred with a very 
wealthy English family. . . .” 

Martin became very ill, but during his 
illness he never failed to ask if that young 
man had been there that day. He also asked 
those about him to remind him that the first 
thing he should do when he got up was to 
write to the young man’s people. But, un- 
happily, Martin did not recover. 

Lewis Gompertz, the second honorary 
secretary of the R.S.P.C.A., knew Martin 
well and was in close touch with him, by 
correspondence, after he left England. After 
Martin’s death, on 6th January 1834, Gom- 
pertz wrote : 
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“Happily his sufferings lasted only a few 
days ; his anxiety to comfort his affectionate 
family, and that his favourite dog should be 
taken care of, are truly characteristic of the 
man whose motives were so pure. He stated 
to the last that he claimed no merit for all 
he had done.” 

The Zzmes announced his death in this 
way: “The evening papers announce the 
death of Mr Richard Martin, the late 
eccentric M.P. for Galway. According to 
these accounts, Mr Martin died at Boulogne 
on Monday, the 6th inst., in the eightieth 
year of his age.” Not a word about the 
great task he had accomplished or about 
his many honourable failures! ‘To-day an 
Englishman’s friendship for animals is one 
of the things that are taken for granted, but 
it was not so in Martin’s time; it is not too 
much to say that this trait in the national 
character is a legacy from Richard Martin. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine of May 1834 
was a little more just to Martin, but here, 
again, we have a reference to his “ eccen- 
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tricity.’ To some of his contemporaries 
Martin may have seemed to be eccentric ; 
it is a charge that is apt to be levelled against 
anyone in advance of his time. But a man 
who had espoused a good cause and had won 
one great success for it surely deserved a 
better epithet than “ eccentric.” The writer 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, having recorded 
Martin’s death at Boulogne, added : 

“This eccentric personage was originally 
a gentleman of good fortune, and was elected 
to represent the county of Galway in the 
first Parliament after the Union, of which 
measure he had been a warm advocate. He 
resided at Ballinahinch in that county, and 
commanded a troop of yeomanry and a corps 
of infantry. He was also particularly at- 
tached to the sports of the field. But his 
fame chiefly rests upon his devoted patronage, 
in his latter days, of those members of the 
brute creation which are doomed to suffer 
in the streets of the metropolis. In their 
defence he obtained an Act of Parliament 
which is known by his name, and, whilst he 
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continued in London, he was indefatigable 
in bringing before the magistrates cases in 
which it might be put into execution. At 
length, however, in the year 1826, Mr Martin 
lost his election for the county he had then 
represented in six Parliaments ; and his em- 
barrassed circumstances consequently drove 
him abroad... .” 

Martin’s memory had fairer treatment in 
the pages of the Animals’ Friend, a monthly 
magazine edited by Lewis Gompertz. 

“The public,” he wrote, “need not be 
informed of what this excellent man has done 
for the benefit of others, his deeds will ever 
remain engraven in the hearts of honest men, 
and be an honour to the Legislature of our 
country. The Statute 3 Geo. V, commonly 
called Martin’s Act, truly deserves the title, 
no other individual appearing to have pos- 
sessed the zeal and ability necessary for its 
success. ‘This Act, which has caused so 
great a change in the morals, habits, and 
thoughts of the public, forms but a fraction 
of what he has brought forward: his numer- 
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ous other parliamentary attempts, and also 
his individual services, have secured him the 
thanks of the humane, though he has, un- 
fortunately, by others been treated with 
hostility, sarcasm, or neglect. Indepen- 
dently of the Act to Prevent Cruelty to 
Cattle, there have been his Bills to prevent 
bear-baiting and similar sports; also a Bill 
to regulate the slaughtering of horses; also 
a Bill to render cruelty to animals a mis- 
demeanour; and several similar Bills, in all 
of which he displayed an energy and per- 
severance which seldom fall to the lot of an 
individual... .” 

To-day “this excellent man” seems 
hardly adequate for Richard Martin, friend 
of animals, and author of the first law ever 
passed in any country for their protection. 
Martin’s Act has long since been superseded, 
but to-day the memory of Richard Martin 
is honoured all the world over, and thus it 
will be honoured for all time. 
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PRINCIPAL DATES 


. Martin born. 


1756-1763. The Seven Years War. 


1756 
4759 
1760 


. The Black Hole of Calcutta. 
. The Battle of Quebec. 
. Accession of George III. 


1765-1784. The American Revolution. 


1775-1783. American War of Independence. 


S747: 
1780. 
1781. 
1782. 


1787. 
1789. 
1793. 
1793- 
47 94- 
1796. 
1796. 
17098. 
1800. 
1800. 


1800 


Martin’s first marriage. 

The Gordon Riots. 

Martin called to Irish Bar. 

Declaration of Independence by the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 

Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

The French Revolution. 

Louis XVI executed. Reign of Terror. 

France declares war against England. 

Martin succeeded to the family estate. 

Martin’s second marriage. 

French landed in South Wales. 

The Battle of the Nile. 

The Union of the Irish and English Parliaments. 

Martin in first Parliament after the Union. 

. A Bill to prohibit bull-baiting. 
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1802. Second Bill to prohibit bull-baiting. 

1803. Napoleon’s plans for the invasion of England. 

1804. Napoleon made Emperor of the French. 

1805. The Battle of Austerlitz. 

1805. The Battle of Trafalgar. 

1809. Lord Erskine’s Bill to prohibit cruelty to animals. 

1809. The Battle of Corunna. 

1810-1820. Regency of George, Prince of Wales. 

1812-1818. Martin out of Parliament. 

1813. The Battle of Vittoria. 

1814. Wellington invaded France. 

1815. The Battle of Waterloo. 

1820. Accession of George IV. 

1821. Martin’s first Bill to prevent cruelty to animals. 

1822. Passing of Martin’s Act for preventing cruelty to 
animals. 

1823. Martin’s Bill to prohibit bull-barting. 

1824. Martin’s Bill to extend his Act of 1822. 

1824. Martin’s Bill to prohibit bear-baiting, etc. 

1824. Martin’s Bill for regulating knackers’ yards. 

1824. Martin at the founding of the R.S.P.C.A. 

1825. Martin’s second Bill for regulating knackers’ yards. 

1825. Martin’s Bill to prohibit bear-baiting, etc. 

1825. Martin’s Bill for increasing the penalty for wanton 
cruelty to an animal. 

1825. Martin’s Bill to make the cutting and wounding of 
animals a misdemeanour. 


1826. Martin’s Bill to prohibit bear-baiting, etc. 
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1826. 
1826. 


1826. 
1830. 
1834. 


Principal Dates 


Martin’s Bill to amend his Act, extending it to all 
animals. 

Martin’s Bill to prevent the cruel and improper treat- 
ment of dogs. 

Martin, unseated on petition, retired to Boulogne. 

Accession of William IV. 

Martin’s death. 
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Martin, Richard: birth and 
death, to: at Harrow and 
Cambridge, 11; called to 


Irish Bar, 11; High Sheriff 
for County Galway, I1; 
Colonel of Galway volunteers 
and yeomanry, 11; M.P. for 


Galway, 11; first marriage, 
120) family) £23). (Second 
marriage, 12; family, 12; 


succeeded to family estate, 
12; his character, 14-44; 
as a duellist, 14, 22, 23, 26, 27, 
31, 32, 38-40; his personal 
appearance, 32-34;  friend- 
ship with George IV, 33; 
called “Humanity Martin,” 
33; speech on libels, 41-43; 
dispute with John D’Arcy, 43; 
out of Parliament (1812-18), 
57; propaganda work, 59; 
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anonymous threats to, 79; 
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dedication of books to, 111- 
113; Hood’s Ode to, 114-116; 
his work for R.S.P.C.A., 117, 
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ing of R.S.P.C.A., 117-119; 
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